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Introducing Townhomes 
at The Vale. 

Getting away to Quechee Lakes 
means golfing on your choice of two 
championship courses, or skiing on 
your own private mountain. With your 
townhome purchase at The Vale, you’11 
receive automatic membership to the 
Quechee Club, with four seasons of 
activities for you and your family. 

Each townhome at The Vale brings 
you peaceful natural seclusion, just 
a short walk from Quechee Yillage. 
You could say it’s the best of both 
worlds. Cali 1-888-592-2224 or visit 
www.quecheelakes.com for morę 
information on The Yale. 
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VermontLife 


An Award-Winning Year 

O ver the years, Vermont Life has won many awards for its sto- 
ries, photographs and clean, elegant typography and de¬ 
sign. This year has been an especially gratifying one because 
at the 2004 conference of the International Regional Magazine As- 
sociation (IRMA), our professional organization, Vermont Life 
won big. 

We received the foliowing awards: 

• A gold award (first place) for our Winter 2003-2004 profile of poet 
Ruth Stone and her daughters, "The Stone Women," written by 
Yvonne Daley. 

• A bronze award for photojournalism for the photographs by 
Alden Pellett that ran with our article "Three Farms," which pro- 
filed three very different Vermont dairy farms (Summer 2003). 
• An award of merit for reporting on public issues for "Three 
Farms," written by Joe Sherman. 

• A bronze award for art direction in magazines over 75,000 cir- 
culation for our hard-working designer, Jan Lowry Hubbard, of 
Crocodile Studio in Williston. 

Vermont Life also recently won a 
gold award in the National Calendar 
Awards competition for the 2004 
Vermont Life Engagement Book, 
which our production manager, 
David J. Goodman, puts together. 
The awards bring to 88 the number 
of national awards the magazine has 
won sińce 1987 — making it one of 
the most highly recognized and hon- 
ored State magazines in the country. 

Ali of this is enormously pleasing 
to us, of course, because it empha- 
sizes the very high ąuality of Ver- 
mont Life. But we are not so 
egotistical as to think for a minutę 
that the awards honor only the magazine and its Staff. 

A huge part of the credit belongs to the freelance writers and 
photographers who provide the stories and photographs that 
make Vermont Life the outstanding publication that it is. And 
nonę of this would happen without the magazine's many con- 
tributors, contractors and suppliers. That goes also for our award- 
winning Vermont printer, The Lane Press, now celebrating its 
lOOth anniversary. 

To all of them go our heartfelt thanks! 
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Fali Foliage Issue 

For the past 25 summers in Texas, I 
have looked forward to receiving the Au- 
tumn edition of VL for the inspiration it 
gives me to look forward to my most fa- 
vorite time of the year, fali. This year's 
edition is by far your most spectacular. 
Harry f. Shareholder 
Dallas, Texas 

Congratulations on an absolutely mag- 
nificent Autumn 2004 issue! It arrived at 
our home yesterday — and by this af- 
ternoon my wife and I were both singing 
its praises. 

We'll save the fali issue, as we have all 
the others — but we'll also bring this one 
with us on our next sojourn during a futurę 
leaf-peeping season because your "Insiders' 
Guide to Fali Foliage" suggestions have 
whetted our appetites beyond belief. 
Dennis Hart 
Clovis, California 

I just received my Vermont Life Au¬ 
tumn issue and couldn't be morę pleased. 
It is so beautiful, and to my surprise there 
were two pictures of Windsor, my home 
town. Every year at this time I get home- 
sick for Vermont. I really lilce Vermont 
Life magazine. It helps me lceep up on 
Vermont. 

Glynmary Bateman 
Fresno, California 

CameFs Hump Crash 

As a kid growing up in St. Johnsbury 
during the 1940s, I used to hear that a 
great effort was madę after the CameFs 
Hump crash [VL, Autumn 2004] to find 
the Norden bombsight. Do writer Bushnell 
and researcher Lindner care to comment? 
Bruce Hoyt 

West Point, New York 

You are correct. Brian Lindner reports 
that the Anny search and rescue team 
dispatched to the site, believing there 
were no survivors, concentrated on the 
Norden bombsight, which — incredi- 
bly — its members found. The sight, 
which enabled accurate high-altitude 
bombing, was considered top secret and 
at the time was believed to be a key to 
winning World War II. — Editor 

The article about the B-24 crash on 
CameFs Hump bears close to two other 
bomber crashes in my experience. The 
first is the fune 1947 crash of a B-29 into 
Hawks Mountain in Weathersfield. I was 
10 at the time, living within 10 miles of 
(Continued on page 25) 


The Vermont Country Storę 

Purveyors of the Praetical & Hard-To-Find 

We've Been Part of 
Vermont Life Since 1946 

In the same year that Vrest Orton founded The 
Vermont Country Storę, he began working with 
Walter Hard Sr., Arthur Wallace Peach, and 
Earle Newton on another venture: a new maga¬ 
zine that would capture the beauty and spirit of 
the State they loved. They named it Vermont Life. 

The Orton family and all of us at The Vermont 
Country Storę are proud of our connections with 
Vermont Life , which for all these years has 
promoted the values of the citizens of our State 
while depicting its incredible natural beauty. 

Lyman Orton 


A Visit You'11 Long Remember 

The Vermont Country Storę is known in all 50 States through its Voice ofthe 
Mountains and Goods and Wares catalogues, but it is in our Stores that you'll 
find the heart of our business. At both the original storę in the picturesąue 
village of Weston and our second storę conveniently located right off 1-91 
in Rockingham, you'11 discover products you thought had long disappeared. 
Penny candy, Vermont Common Crackers ", floursack towels—they're all 
here, along with many other useful, praetical, and intriguing items. 
Interspersed among the merchandise—sometimes literally hanging from the 
rafters—are hundreds of artifacts from the past, which make shopping at 
The Yermont Country Storę like shopping in a museum, only a lot morę fun! 


Stocked to the rafters with hard-to-find goods! 


COME VISIT OUR STORES 

Route 100, WESTON 
1-802-824-3184 

9-5 Mon.-Sat., Closed Sundays 
Extended Hours: July-Oct., 9-6 

Also visit The Bryant House Restaurant 
serving lunch daily at this location. 

Route 103, ROCKINGHAM 
1-802-463-2224 

9-5 Mon.-Sat., Sundays 10-5 
Extended Hours: July-Oct., 9-6 

MAIL ORDER CATALOGUE 
The Vermont Country Storę* 

Dept. 2472, P.O. Box 128, Weston, VT 05161 
Cali for Free Catalogue 1-802-362-8440 

www.vermontcountrystore.com 






The Orton Family Business Since 1946 
lyman , Cabot ; Gardner, and Eliot Orton 
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A 1 o vi n t a i n Post Boy 


Archaeologists Ponder an 1812 My stery 


T he past became vividly 
real for residents of 
North Street in Burling¬ 
ton this past summer when 
workmen discovered several 
skeletons buried underneath 
a sidewalk. 

From scraps of clothing and 
other clues, archaeologists 
ąuickly identified the skele¬ 
tons as the remains of soldiers 
from the War of 1812. About 
5,000 soldiers were stationed 
at or near Burlington's Battery 
Park during that war, and an 
estimated 700 died, either in 
the war or from epidemics dur¬ 
ing the winter of 1812-13. 

They were buried in a 
nearby graveyard that was 
eventually forgotten and grad- 
ually built over as Burlington 
expanded in the 19th century. 
In June a construction crew re- 
placing an electric cable dis- 
covered the first of the 
skeletons, and morę were un- 
earthed later. 

Their identities will proba- 
bly never be lcnown, but the 
remains are providing re- 
searchers with a window into 
early 19th century military life. 


According to Kate Kenny, a 
historian with the UVM Con¬ 
sulting Archaeology Program, 
the first soldier was probably 
in his mid-20s, would have 
stood about 5 feet 10 inches, 
and apparently had some 
painful dental problems. A sin¬ 
gle button found beneath the 
chin may represent the re¬ 
mains of a nightshirt or hos- 
pital gown, raising the 
possibility that the soldier was 
among the 200 victims of a 
pneumonia epidemie during 
the winter of 1812-13. 

Archaeologists believe it is 
"highly likely" that morę re¬ 
mains will be found in Burling¬ 
ton^ North End. 

As the UVM team contin- 
ues its research, the remains 
have been tumed over to the 
U.S. Army Central Identifica¬ 
tion Lab in Hawaii for further 
evaluation, pending eventual 
reburial in Vermont. 

Along Burlington's North 
Street, archaeologists Geof- 
frey Mandel, right, and Scott 
Dillon ivork to uncooer 
the skeleton of an American 
soldier from the War of 1812. 



Rent a Chicken at Manchester^ Hildene 



Bill and Stephanie Breed, their daughters 
Eliza and Julia and their rented Hildene 
chicken. 


C hickens, as they say, come 
home to roost. And a dozen 
chickens — laying hens actu- 
ally — are finding new homes around 
the Manchester area, thanks to a new 
farm-education program. 

"This is a way of connecting Ver- 
mont kids with their rural roots," says 
Seth Bongartz, director of Hildene, 
once the home of Robert Todd Lin¬ 
coln, now a museum of Lincoln family 
memorabilia and farm life. 

For $50, a local youngster gets two 
chickens, a bag of feed, a wire cage 
and a manuał to log egg production 


and other information about the 
chickens. As many as six local fami- 
lies at a time can adopt a pair of chick¬ 
ens for a month. The chickens are 
supplied by local farmer Scout Proft 
[VL, Autumn, 2001]. 

In the program, children learn where 
their food comes from and to responsi- 
bly care for an animal. Bongartz said 
one of Hildene's missions is to demon- 
strate diversified, "niche" agriculture 
to people who may be interested in do- 
ing a little small-scale farming. 

Plus, he added: "There's just noth- 
ing like fresh eggs." 
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A New Day for NorthfielcTs 
Gray Building 


O ne of Vermont's archi- 
tectural treasures, the 
old Northfield Graded 
School, is getting a new lease 
on life. Now lcnown as the 
Gray Building, the monu- 
mental school building was 
built in 1877 and served as 
Northfield's elementary 
school until 1994. 

This fali, the building offi- 
cially re-opened to the public 
and its new tenants, including 
the Northfield Boys & Girls 
Club, a dance studio, and an 


alternative middle 
school, moved in. 

Morę than three- 
ąuarters of the $1.3 
million needed to 
purchase and re- 
store the building 
as a community center has al- 
ready been raised from a vari- 
ety of local and national 
sources, primarily by a local 
group of citizens, the Gray 
Building Coalition. 

The Italianate building is 
important as an imposing 


architectural landmarlc in 
Northfield, and also because it 
was one of the first school 
buildings to be built as part 
of the Consolidated school 
movement in the late 1800s, 
which began replacing smali, 
one-room schools. Its eight 


Northfield's Gray Building, 
built in 1877, has been restored 
for community use. 


classrooms will provide space 
for community meetings and 
will be rented to nonprofit 
community groups. 




Car Pooling, Yermont-Style 


O ne winter morning last year, BuePs Gore resi- 
dent Lawrence Mott had a transportation 
problem: His car was at his office and his 
usual ride to worlc with a colleague had fallen 
through. But Mott, who worlcs for Waitsfield-based 
Northern Power Systems and serves as chairman of 
the nonprofit advocacy group Renewable Energy Ver- 
mont, knew that Vermont Governor Jim Douglas 
would be passing by in the course of his regular com- 
mute from his home in Middlebury to Montpelier. 
Mott placed a cali to the governor, who agreed to 
stop by the end of his driveway and give him a lift. 

Noting that he and the governor had an enjoyable 20- 
minute drive, Mott expresses no surprise that his re- 
quest was so readily granted. "This is yermont," he 
says. "Pd met with the governor to discuss energy pol- 
icy before, and we wave when he goes by my driveway. 
It's not like I was a complete 
stranger." 


60th Anniversary of the Crash On 
CamePs Hump 


A ąuiet gathering in Wa- 
terbury in October 
marked the passing of 
60 years sińce an Army Air 
Corps B-24 Liberator crashed 
on CamePs Hump ( VL , 
Autumn 2004) killing all 
but one of its crew. The 
Waterbury Historical Soci- 
ety hosted a remembrance 
dinner at the Waterbury Con- 
gregational Church attended 
by members of three of the 
families of the planet crew 
and three of the local residents 
who combed the cold moun- 


tainside in October of 1944 in 
search of survivors. 

"It was a uniąue evening 
getting so many of the fami¬ 
lies and rescuers together af- 
ter 60 years," said Brian 
Lindner, the local man who 
has researched the crash ex- 
tensively. 

During the days after the 
dinner, Lindner hilced to the 
crash site with relatives of 
pilot David Potter and of the 
crash's only survivor, James 
Wilson. For morę on the crash, 
see Letters, page 3. 
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www.pompy.com for a 


brand new free catal 


and showroom locations 


Zen and fthe art 
off sleeping well 


grafton bed, shown queen 
size in cherry-one of morę 
than 20 bed styles available in 
sizes łwin through king and 
in your choice of several north 
american hardwoods 


Pompanoosuc Mills 

We build furniture for life 


make yourself at home 


On the Web @ www.VermontLife.com 



Don't Wait to Skate! Talce a look at nordic 
skating (page 68) in a video on our site. 


• Harvest Morę Ice! If you enjoyed our look at the 
Brookfield Ice Harvest (page 8), we'll have morę 
photos and a 1954 Vermont Life 
article about one of the last 
commercial ice-cutting busi- 
nesses in the State. 


VERMO\t r* y' 

-M/e 


• A Folklife Gem: In the blizzard of 1888, Daisy Turner 
(page 48) recalled, her father had to jump out of a second- 
story window with a ropę around his waist to shovel out 
the front door. Read morę of Daisy's memories and hear 
a portion of an interview with her, recorded by the 
Vermont Folklife Center. 

• Remembering Gerald Pease: Read our 2001 story about Gerald Pease 
(page 13). 

• Ski & Eat. We offer some recipes from restaurants 
mentioned in our Ski to Eat feature (page 30). 

• 50 Years Ago in Vermont Life : Manchester^ Walter 
Hard writes about the joys of Vermont winter sports 
in the days before they were called winter sports. 

These and many other interesting items and links are at 
www.VermontLife.com. Look also for the FOR HORĘ labels 
throughout this issue. 




A Striking Find 

F ifty years ago, the 1,600-pound beli 
at East Montpelier Center's Old 
Meeting House was silent for lack 
of a clapper. But thanks to a recent dis- 
covery in a local barn, it now has two. 

The story begins in 1954, when the 
I soon-to-be-demolished North Montpe¬ 
lier Universalist Church offered its beli 
1 to the Old Meeting House, which lacked 
a beli of its own. However, during the 
move, the belPs clapper was somehow 
lost or mislaid, and worse, the beli itself 
was found to be much too large for the 
steeple of its new home. 

Morę than a decade later, parishioners 
mounted the beli in a roofed frame of 
heavy beams outside and fitted it with 
a replacement clapper. But the where- 
abouts of the original remained a mys- 
tery until this spring, when longtime 
church member Mildred Heller discov- 
ered it in her barn. 

One loose end remains: The movers 
were paid $25, rather than the agreed- 
upon $50; the remainder was promised 
if and when the missing clapper tumed 
up. Unfortunately, church records don't 
identify the mover, and so far no one 
has stepped forward to claim the out- 
standing balance. S 
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Landmarks 

Ice the O ld' 
Fashioned 
Way in 
Brookfield 

By Helen Husher 


T he Brookfield Ice Harvest is 
sometimes called the Ice Festi- 
val, although there really isn't 
anything all that festive about it. 
Instead, there's something religious, or 
at least ritualistic, about the T-shaped 
hole cut in the ice of the pond, filled 
with black, cold water. The January 
coldness of this water, like the January 
coldness of the air, is utterly serious, 
and in truth the whole event has the 
weighty, freighted ąuality of a Civil 
War re-enactment. 

The scene here, though, is curiously 
medieval. A rough wooden ice boom — 
a derrick with a dangling chain — stands 
nearby, and sharp and mysterious things 
sit on tables or in the snów. Clots of chil- 
dren gravitate toward a team of apple- 
rumped horses, straight out of a Brueghel 
painting, that wait with a terrible eąuine 
patience, hitched to thin air. About a 
hundred people stand in the white Win¬ 
ter sunshine, also waiting. If we didn't 
know this was nothing morę than the an- 
nual ice harvest, we might think it was 
about witchcraft and dunkings. 

This sense of displacement is deliber- 
ate and attractive. For 25 years a cadre of 
interested volunteers has been stage- 
managing this harvesting demonstra- 
tion on Sunset Lakę in Brookfield^ Pond 
Village, by the famous Floating Bridge. 
And for all those years people have been 
willing to come and watch the com- 
pelling, repetitive ballet of getting ice 
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out of its natural habitat and into a 
human-made one. 

It's a re-enactment of what New 
Yorker cartoonist and Brookfield resi- 
dent Ed Koren (see page 36) calls "a pre- 
electrical ritual," and his use of the word 
ńtual is perfectly accurate. If it were not 
a ritual, it would be very boring. And 
there are moments when it is boring, 
and the spectators begin to chatter 
among themselves and wander off. But 
once the ice saw is lifted, once the 
stroking begins and the brittle skim of 
papery ice is broken by the passage of a 
huge, neat cube, tremendously heavy 
and yet floating with a kind of miracu- 
lous convenience, everybody comes back 
and watches with real attention. The 
ice boom with its black tongs descends, 
the ice lifts, and there is a moment — 
when it hangs in midair — that seems 
fuli of rapture. People look at it with a 
kind of wonder and celebration; someone 
produces a tape measure and announces 



■ 


that the ice is 22 inches thick. This 
proclamation is met with nods of ap- 
proval — despite the warming trend of 
the recent past, there is still ferocity and 
measurable depth to a Vermont winter. 

This annual gathering has been named 
one of Vermont's top 10 winter events by 
the Vermont Chamber of Commerce, 
and perhaps somebody, somewhere un- 
derstands why — it's strange, and it's 
interesting, but it really isn't much in the 
way of conventional fun. It's spellbind- 
ing, and it's uncomfortable, and atavis- 
tic, a combination of throwback and 
confirmation — what Koren calls both 
a historical moment and a social one, in 
that people use the ice harvest to con- 
nect with the past and with each other. 

The seed of the recurring ritual was 
planted in 1977 when Al Wilder, a retired 
Army officer and entrepreneur who then 
lived at one end of the Floating Bridge, 
woke up to a ruckus out on the pond. 
Wilder got out of bed to investigate and 














A young haruester steers a błock of ice 
toiuard its removal from Sunset Lakę 
diiring Brookfield's annual ice harvest. 


found a handful of local men cutting 
and moving the ice and calling out di- 
rections to each other in the cold, their 
voices carrying well in the crystal air. Be- 
fore this part of the State was electrified 
in the late 1890s, the ice was harvested 
at least twice each winter. Most of it 
was sold to the railroad, which used it to 
keep dairy products fresh during the long 
ride to distant urban markets. It was 
also stored in outbuildings, packed in 
sawdust, for use in homes during the 
summer months. Wilder himself re- 
members the early iceboxes with their 
thick walls, heavy doors and fragrant 
puddles. Wrangling the blocks was an 
ongoing chore. "They were a pain," he 
says. He doesn't say this sadly, but prag- 
matically: He's not really a back-to-the- 
land Luddite who yearns for the olden 
days. What he yearns for, it seems, is a 
use for an array of 19th-century tools 
that have stubbornly endured into the 
21st century. He is mostly a man who 


doesn't lilce to see things go to waste, al- 
though he is the first to admit that there 
was something about the harvest that 
charged his imagination. "I waited for 
them to do it again the next year, but 
they never did," he says. "I missed it." 

Wilder lcept on missing it; in 1980 he 


proposed harvesting the ice as a demon- 
stration. He recruited a few locals — 
Phil Neill, John Harford and Wendell 
Severy — who agreed to bring to Wilder's 
idea the right tools and techniąues. 
"Most of them have shuffled off the mor- 
tal coil by now," says Koren, "but they 
were there to get it started." They un- 
derstood the ice — not just how to cut 
it, but its challenge and its implicit test 
of wills. "We are still using an ice boom 
that Phil Neill designed," says Wilder, 
"and the beauty of it is that one person 
can set it up and use it. It's madę so that 
a 150-pound person can haul out a 250- 
pound błock of ice without needing any 
help. That's self-reliance for you." 

Almost everyone who is involved in 
preserving rural culture ends up talking 
about rural values — self-reliance, 
courage, ingenuity, thrift — sometimes 
with an astringent and judgmental nos¬ 
talgia. The listener can come away feel- 
ing pampered and guilty, as if the 
hardships of modern life were not hard- 
ships at all but minor and transient an- 
noyances. Wilder's ice harvest is different 
sińce it activates something truły primal 
and somehow transcends business-as- 
usual slcills lilce how to make 19th cen¬ 
tury toys out of rags and cornhusks. You 
can make the toys, often under the rather 
bossy instruction of someone in a ging- 
ham frock, but the main thing you seem 
to learn is that these toys are depressing 
and no fun to play with. In my own 
search for the past, I have rolled hoops, 
carried water, threshed corn and tried on 
some really awful shoes, and nonę of 
these things has ever madę me want to go 
back in time. What I usually wanted was 
Band-Aids — when you visit the past, it 


How to Go 

T he 25th annual Brookfield Ice Harvest will be held on Saturday, January 29, 
by the Floating Bridge in Brookfield from 10:30 a.m. to about 2 p.m. There 
will be demonstrations of old-time ice harvesting followed by a competition to 
see who can harvest a 150-pound błock the quickest. Montpelier's New England 
Culinary Institute will demonstrate ice carving, and handmade snowshoes can be 
tried out and ordered from Boutin Snowshoes of Williamstown. There will be sleigh 
rides on Sunset Lakę and dog-sled demonstrations, warm food and a roaring bonfire. 

From the south take Exit 4 off 1-89 and follow the signs to Brookfield. From the 
north take Exit 5 off 1-89 toward Williamstown. After passing under the interstate take 
the first right (Stone Road) five miles to Brookfield. Cali (802) 276-3959 or e-mail 
brkice@aol.com for information. 
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LANDMARKS 


seems you invariably get a blister. But 
harvesting ice is elemental — dignified 
and demanding. And the result, the huge 
cube of opaque crystal hanging in midair, 
looks like the result of sorcery. 

For various smart, manipulative rea- 
sons, the Brookfield Ice Harvest is ad- 
vanced under the vague cloak of 
conducting a contest — if you win, you 
get a prize — but for other smart reasons 
this contest is curiously uncompetitive. 
When contestants are in trouble, they get 
help; advice is abundant. Even though 
there is someone writing down times 
in a little notebook, there is a complete 
absence of hurry. There is nothing at 
stake, and when it's done right, nobody 
gets hurt. It's mostly about handling the 
tools and respecting the choreography. 

Best of all, Wilder makes it O.K. to be 
inept. When the long ice saw, dark with 
age, slides through the ice, Wilder says, 
"It cuts on the downstroke." He says 
this for each new ice cutter, over and 
over. "All the work is done going down." 

Cutting the ice stops being a metaphor 
when you are out in the middle of the 
pond. It's tricky and it's tiring, and the 
sore-armed contestants learn perhaps a 
little morę than they wanted to know 
about their rural heritage. A few cut too 
vigorously, fighting the saw, and will 
need Band-Aids,- experience seems to 
argue that the advent of Band-Aids was 
a turning point in human culture. 

But the pleasures of sawing properly are 
surprisingly immediate. It 7 s rewarding to 
feel the saw straighten and come to life 
as it catches on the white crystals, as 
solid as marble but morę vulnerable and 
transient, and it's strange to see the błock 
break free and actually float, confounding 
an expectation about solids that predates 
nursery school. As the ice boom dips and 
lifts your błock, even if it's not an im- 
pressive one, it's suddenly very pleasing 
to be dressed warmly for a day outdoors 
and to be a figurę in what feels like an old 
and honorable painting. The patient 
horses dig their cleated winter shoes into 
the ice and drag the blocks away while 
the contestants massage their hands. 

People do suffer, but mostly from the 
cold; one memorable year the wind chill 
set the feels-like thermometer at about 
40 below. The people came anyway, 
padded and layered to the point of im- 
mobility. The only times the festival 
has been canceled were on account of 
rain. "To some degree it's something to 
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Five-star La Cornue ranges are like no other product on 
the market. Entirely assembled by hand, by one wórker, 
each rangę is equipped with extremely powerful professional 
burners, a solid stainless Steel top, heavy cast iron grates, 
and the exclusive vaulted oven with an airtight seamless door. 

La Cornue ranges are only built to order. Over 8000 
combinations are available from The McKernon Group 
and La Cornue^ kitchen design specialists. 
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do at a time of year when there isn't 
much to do," Wilder concedes. Broolc- 
field is a ąuiet place under any circum- 
stances, but the ąuiet in January can be 
downright deafening. 

Silence may be at the center of the 
cold rural life, and, in theory, silence is 
what we escape when we venture onto 
the milky hardpan of the frozen pond. 
But when we get there, it is often si¬ 
lence that we indulge in ; Wilder may be 
in a talkative mood, but it seems that no- 
body else is. Exchanges between friends 
are universally muted, and everyone 
sticlcs close to the hole, the sledge, the 
slow-mo action. The hole gets bigger as 
the ice comes out in cubes, and the cubes 
are stacked, and the staclc becomes 
steadily morę impressive. We are doing 
something, though it's hard, in the cur- 
rent century, to say exactly what — our 
day's worlc is sturdy and elemental but 
also curiously transitory. If we get a run 
of warm weather, it'll be gone. 

Things are starting to wind down: The 
fire department begins hawking raffle 
tickets. When we buy one, we are betting 
on the datę the ice will go out on Sunset 
Lalce, which is a bet about the advent of 
spring. Some students from the New 
England Culinary Institute are rough- 
ing out an ice sculpture with a chain 
saw. They produce, with surprising 
speed, a competent but slightly lopsided 
baslcet that evokes Easter. It's all opti- 
mistic, forward looking, small-scale and 
contingent, but it's also peripheral to 
the central repetitive drama. Another 
błock — one of the last of the day — is 
sawed free and then polced along with a 
lcind of majestic slowness down the darlc 
open channel to be lifted, dripping, by 
the late Phil NeilLs contraption. 

"That's a good one/' says a spectator, 
although it's hard not to notice that the 
blocks really are all eąually good and 
pretty much interchangeable. There is a 
soft, puttering noise — applause with 
mittens — that indicates the release of 
tension that ends a good ritual and is, fi- 
nally, what ritual sets out to do. 


This article is excerpted from A View from 
Vermont, copyright 2004 by Helen Husher ; 
used by permission of The Globe Peąuot 
Press, www.GlobePequot.com. 

rOP ynDP Additional photos of 
llJn IVI U U [• Brookfield's Ice Harvest are 
at www.VermontLife.com. 
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Soap 


Aahhhh... the natural moisturizing 
properties of fresh goat’s milk. 

Captured for your pleasure by Canus Vermont in a 
complete linę of soaps, lotion, body butter... and morę. 
Gently fragranced or fragrance-free — all for you... 
for your little ones... (and the big guy, too!) 

Dermatologists often recommend goat’s milk 
products to relieve severe dry skin conditions. 

You can enjoy and appreciate 
the soothing results every single day. 

LEARN MORĘ ABOUT CANUS GOATS MILK PRODUCTS 


www.canusgoatsmilk.com 

1 866 496-2527 
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SEAL OF QUALITY 


AGENCY OF AGRICULTURE 


Vermont Mapie 
Open House 


Weekend 

March 18-20,2005 
www.vermontmaple.org 


Vermont 
Mapie Festival 

St. Albans 

April 22 - 24,2005 

www.vtmaplefestival.org 
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MAPLE-BY-MAIL 

A convenient and simnle way to enjoy 
Yermont s PURE Mapie Syrup direct from 
sonie of the finest sucarhouses in thc State. 
Cali. write or visit the Web sites of the com- 
panies listed and order up sonie golden 
goodness — 

PI RE Yennont Mapie Syrup! 

ADAM’S FAMILY FARM. 15 Higley Hill Road, 
Wilmington, VT 05363. Mapie syrup, mapie products, 
yarns, quilts & morę! (802) 464-3762, e-mail: ferm 
Rm@sover.net, web: www.adamsfamilyfarm.com. 

BRAGG FARM SUGARHOUSE & GIFTS. P.O. 
Box 201, Rt. 14 North, East Montpelier, VT 05651. 
Pure mapie products, specialty foods. Free catalogue. 
(800) 376-5757 or (802) 223-5757, 
web: www.BraggFarm.com. 

CARMAN BROOK FARM MAPLE & DAIRY. 

1275 Fortin Rd., Swanton, VT 05488. Vermont mapie 
syrup, mapie products and giR baskets. (888) 
84-MAPLE, e-mail: thefolks@cbmapleferm.com, 
web: www.cbmaplefarm.com, 

COUTURE’S MAPLE SHOP/B&B. 560 VT Rte. 100, 
Westfield, VT 05874. Al things Mapie! Farm stay, B&B. 
(800) 845-2733 or (802) 744-2733, 
e-mail: jcouture@together.net, 
web: www.maplesyrupvermont.com, 

DAKIN FARM-WHAT VERMONT TASTES 
LIKE. 5797 Route 7, Ferrisburgh, VT 05465. Vermont 
mapie, smoked meat, cheese, giRs, morę. (800) 993-2546 
or (802) 425-3971, e-mail: customerservice@dakin 
ferm.com, web: www.dakinfarm.com. 

FRESH WINDS. 187 Cambridge Road, Westford, VT 
05494. Pure Vermont mapie syrup & gift baskets. 
(802) 878-2240, (800) 639-4042, e-mail: stephens 
groupinc@cs.com, web: www.fresh-winds.com. 

GOODRICH’S MAPLE FARM. 2427 U.S. Route 2, 
Cabot, VT 05647. Award-winning mapie products. 
We ship anywhere. (800) 639-1854 or (802) 426- 
3388, e-mail: goodrichmapleferm@earthlink.net, 
web: www.goodrichmaplefarm.com. 

GREEN MOUNTAIN SUGAR HOUSE. 820 Route 
100 N., Ludlow, VT 05419. Award-winning mapie 
syrup and mapie candy. (800) 643-9338 or (802) 228- 
7151, e-mail: gmsh@tds.net, web: www.gmsh.com, 

JED’S MAPLE PRODUCTS. 475 Carter Rd., West¬ 
field, VT 05874. Simply delicious handmade mapie spe¬ 
cialty foods. (866) 4PUREVT or (802) 744-2095, 
e-mail: wheeler@jedsmaple.com, 
web: www.jedsmaple.com. 

MARTIN’S MAPLE FARM. 2136 Rockingham Rd. 
(Rte. 103), Chester, VT 05143. Family owned sugar- 
house, storę. Qualitv mapie products. (802) 875-1271, 
e-mail: info@martinsmaplefarm.com, 
web: www.martinsmaplefarm.com. 

VERMONT MAPLE OUTLET. 3929 VT Rte. 15, 
Jeffersonville, VT 05464. Mapie products, cheeses, spe¬ 
cialty foods &c giR boxes. (800) 858-3121 or (802) 
644-5482, e-mail: info@vermontmapleoudet.com, 
web: www.vermontmapleoudet.com. 
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V e r m o n t 


V i e w 


Remembering Gerald Pease 


By Burr Morse 

Photographed by Ethan Hubbard 


Editor’s Notę: In om Autumn 2001 issue writer Sarah Seidman told the tale of 
Gerald Pease, who lived on a hill in the north-central Vermont town of Middle- 
sex and drove his tractor to church every Sunday. In this article Burr Morse, East 
Montpelier farmer, sugarmaker, entrepreneur, musician and writer, remembers 
Gerald, who died in the summer of 2003. 


A ugust 11 was my friend Gerald 
Pease's birthday. It was also the 
day we buried him one year ago. 
Gerald was 88 years old and had lived a 
wonderful life over on Culver Hill in 
Middlesex. It was quite appropriate that 
Gerald's birthin' and dyin' dates coin- 
cided like that — he loved a gathering for 
whatever reason. 

His finał gathering was in Shady Rill 
Baptist Church, also known as the lit- 
tle church that Gerald built. People 
packed in tighter than bales on a hay 
wagon and many dressed as Gerald 
would have, in white T-shirts and 
denim overalls. The service was light 
because stories of Gerald Pease bring 
laughter, not tears. We sang his favorite 
hymns but reserved the most appropri¬ 
ate song for North Branch Cemetery 
when we lowered him in its stony soil: 
"Happy birthday, dear Gerald." 

Gerald was, indeed, a dear man. He 
was also a "Deere" man. You see, he 
was born with poor eyesight and never 
could drive a car. He traded in the reins 
of a horse at an early age for the steering 
wheel of a John Deere. Throughout Ger- 
ald's life he had multi-generations of 
John Deeres, all named and pampered. 
They not only worked for him and took 
him places, but they were his friends. 

I first met Gerald when I was a 
teenager. It was sugar season and he came 
over to help. There were huge flakes of 
snów in the air. He got out of my fa- 
ther's car dressed in green woolen pants 
and laced-up boots. Suspenders hitched 
somewhere in the middle of an ample 
belly and disappeared over two huge 
shoulders. On top of the shoulders sat a 
reddish face sporting a bright orange hat 
with funny earflaps. The hat's bill curved 


upward in a goofy fashion, away from 
thick, fogged-up glasses. 

He reached a huge callused paw in my 
direction and said, "How do." I didn't 
lcnow it at the time, but I had just met 
my best friend. 

"Sap going to run today?" I asked. 

"Got two chances." Pause. "It either 
will or it won't." His high-pitched caclcle 
shattered the ice. 

It didn't take long to diwy up our sep- 
arate traits: He got a dumb teenager with 
everything to learn. I got a mentor and 
a crash course in respect. Gerald's sober 
side came early and was short-lived. He 
said he woke up depressed one morning 
when he was young. "I just madę up my 
mind to start laughing at everything," he 
said, and by God he pulled it off! Enough 
of Gerald's sober side. 

The rest of our long work relation- 
ship was blessed with trademark Gerald- 
isms like the "two chances" linę. He 
milked them wherever he went, like his 
herd of cows, which numbered 12 at its 
highest. Sometimes he'd cali at 5 in the 
morning with the high-pitched greet- 
ing: "You're lookin' good... " Driven by 
respect, I always pretended Pd been up 
for a while but most folks got down- 
right mad. The night Betsy and I were 
married, he congratulated us with a 
handshake and prophesied of two 
chances. Luckily, after 27 years, we're 
still opting for the former. Those years 
were, indeed, blessed through the friend- 
ship of this great man. 

He was never married except to his 
farm. He lived with his older sister, 
Ellen, and stayed put, except a few times 
when he got on a train and went away. 
One time he went elear to Russia. I 
asked him once how he pulled that off on 



Gerald Pease reads his Bibie in the 
Shady Rill Baptist Church in Middlesex 
as he waits for the fire he built in the 
church ivoodstove to warm the building. 

a train. He answered with the most fa- 
mous Geraldism of all: "Ha, ha, ha! How 
'bout that!" 

Betsy and I went over to see Ellen on 
Gerald's birthday this year. As we drove 
up the lane that leads to his house, Ger- 
ald's fields looked well groomed and 
deep green. We parked by the ancient 
shed where his two John Deeres stood 
waiting for the next workday. The place 
looked great, almost like Gerald was 
still there. Ellen was glad to see us. She 
talked about the weather, all the hay 
that had come in from the fields and 
what a good job Sarah was doing. You see 
Gerald sold the farm a few years ago to 
Sarah Seidman, lock, stock and manure 
spreader. He knew she'd take good care 
of it. He was wise that way and in most 
other ways that really matter. 

In fact, there's only one place his wis- 
dom ever fell short: He always said 
when it came to heaven he had two 
chances, but he was wrong — there's 
only one place Gerald Pease went and 
he's up there right now saying, "Ha, ha, 
ha! How 'bout that!" ^ 
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The 2004 


Govemor’s 
Heritage Awards 


Teacher’s Heritage 

Judy Fortin 
Dow 


T he Vermont Folklife Center and Vermont Life magazine 
annually sponsor two Governor's Heritage Awards, one to a 
traditional artist, the other to a Vermont teacher who is 
passing Vermont's rich cultural heritage on to his or her students. 

This year, the 2004 Traditional Artist Award goes to fiddler Harold 
Luce of Chelsea. The Teacher's Heritage Award goes to Judy Dow 
of Essex. 

The awards are given to recognize and celebrate the best of 
traditional Vermont. Their aim is to help encourage and maintain 
Vermont's traditional culture at a time when our traditional skills and 
yalues are challenged by technological and social changes. 



Judy Fortin Dozo 


Abenaki BaskeD 
Maker, Beader, 
Educator 

W hen Judy Dow was growing 
up, her family would move 
to their camp in South Hero 
each spring. There they would fish, gar¬ 
den and gather wild edibles, which 
would be preserved and would help sus- 
tain them through the winter months. 

As an adult, she realized that her fam- 
ily's seasonal migrations borę a striking 
resemblance to the historie cultural pat- 
tern of Abenaki families in the region. 
And eventually she learned — and her 
grandfather confirmed — that they were 
Abenaki. 

Judy is a master basketmaker and 
beader and recently added snowshoe- 
making to her skills. Her firsthand ex- 
perience with edible and medicinal wild 
plants makes her a veritable encyclope- 
dia of traditional skills, which she shares 
nationally through organizations such 
as the American Indian Scouting Asso- 
ciation and locally with students of all 
ages. Her hands-on outdoor classes reach 
morę than 800 students per year. 

She is a compelling teacher, whose 
fundamental goal is to promote the un- 
derstanding that all forms of life are re- 
lated and that every action has a 
conseąuence. She is also a powerful ad- 
vocate for Native American people, in- 
sisting that native cultures be 
understood on their own terms, while 
reaching out to non-native people to 
help promote that understanding. 
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Traditional Artist 


Harold lacks patience 
with players who please themselves 
with the speed of their 
bow hands. 


The fiddle should serve 
the feet, he says. He plays 
two hundred dances a year. 


You got to have six speeds, Harold says, 
and you'll be all set 
as a fiddle player. 


If they're promenading on 
a hard floor 
is one. 

Put down a rug, though, they 
don't step so quick, 
that's two. 


Move 'em outside on the driveway, 
that's three. 

And if there's gravel there, 
that slows 'em down some, 
that's four. 

A big lawn party on the grass — well, 
that's five. 


And I didn't think I would 
need no morę speeds than that 
but you know 
that one time after 
a wedding they held 
their dance in a potato patch. 


You can imagine. A potato patch, you know, 
and I played for that, too. 

And that's six. 

— M.D. Drysdale 


Harold Luce 


Harold Luce, Master Fiddler 

H arold Luce was born to a central Vermont farm family and 
grew up in a world where playing the fiddle was a part of 
everyday life. As a teenager, too shy to perform publicly, 
he would sit behind the piano and discreetly play along with leg- 
endary fiddler Ed Larkin. One night at a kitchen junket (an old-fash- 
ioned house party) that Larkin couldnY attend, Harold was asked 
to take Ed's place. He wound up both playing the musie and call- 
ing the changes, no mean feat for a 16-year-old. It was the begin- 
ning of a long career of music-making. 

Fiddle musie is an irrepressible force in Harolda life; he has 
played in every conceivable setting, from the kitchens of Tun- 
bridge and Chelsea to the Smithsonian Institution's Festival of 
American Folklife and two New York World's Fairs. 

Harold is still playing at 86 . He and his band perform every 
weck at senior centers and nursing homes, and his living room is 
filled with trophies from fiddling competitions around the North¬ 
east. He is a dedicated teacher as well as performer, sharing his 
knowledge and artistic skills with nearly 30 students each year. 

Harold Luce and his musie exemplify the rural culture of Ver- 
mont, a culture that remains alive and vital today because of ded¬ 
icated folk artists like Harold. Vermont is richer for their efforts. 

M. Dickey Drysdale, editor of The Herald of Randolph, wrote 
"Harold," right, which he considers morę of a transcription of 
Harold Luce's words than a poem. ^ 
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I n n s and O u t i n g s 

Over the 
River 

Through the Sugarbush 
On an Adams Farm 
Sleigh Ride 

By Stacey Chase 

I n December of 2003 Ed and Theresa 
Collins got married in a log cabin 
deep in the Vermont woods. Then 
they went dashing through the snów in 
a one-horse open sleigh drinking 
Mumm's champagne out of fluted 
glasses, their guests clapping and carol- 
ing all the way. 

"It was a fairy-tale wedding," gushes 


the bride, 41, who wore a winter-white 
satin gown with a bolero jacket trimmed 
in white faux fur at the collar and sleeves 
and carried a fur muff. "Without a doubt, 
it was the happiest day of my life. Just 
marrying him, and how we did it — 
going up to that cabin." 

The 50 guests were transported in 
sleighs and had hot rum toddies and 
cocoa laced with peppermint schnapps, 
in addition to blankets, to keep them 
warm. Ed, 45, and his brother and 
groomsman donned Scottish lcilts madę 
of their family's tartan. A bagpiper stood 
in a meadow of snów dotted with flick- 
ering gas lanterns, serenading the wed¬ 
ding party and the woods. 


A white weddmg in the Green Moun- 
tains might seem an incongruous choice 
for Ed, an Olympic sailor and world- 
class yachtsman, and Theresa, a tour- 
boat captain, but the couple, who live in 
Wilmington, are freąuent visitors to 
nearby Adams Farm, which not only 
hosted the nuptials but, because the 
snowpack wasn't very deep, had workers 
haul snów to the trail from neighbors' 
driveways with manure spreaders. 

The Collinses' storybook wedding, 
bookended by sleigh rides, is just one of 
hundreds of events that have been cele- 
brated at Adams Farm in Wilmington, 
which this winter marks a ąuarter- 
century of offering traditional sleigh rides. 


How to Go 

Group sleigh rides are offered afternoons and evenings every day, except Monday, 
$18 for adults and $9 for children ages 4 to 12. Children younger than 4 ride free. 
(Holiday rates are higher and group rates are available.) The romantic sleigh is $85 
per trip. Rides are weather dependent and can be canceled if it's icy because, as 
Carl Mancivalano says, "the horses are the only brakes." 

For morę information, visit AdamsFamilyFarm.com or phone (802) 464-3762. 
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The snowy horse-drawn jaunts that 
loolc as if they hoofed it off a Currier & 
Ives Christmas card have been the high- 
light of marriages and proposals, civil 
unions, family reunions, birthday par- 
ties, corporate outings and school trips. 

"People want to experience 'Over the 
river and through the woods to grand- 
mother's house we go/ " says Jill Adams 
Mancivalano, 38. ^Who wouldrit want 
to go into a log cabin deep in the woods ?" 

Jill and her husband, Carl, run the 
year-round diversified farm originally 
purchased by her great-great grandpar- 
ents in 1865. They share the white clap- 
board farmhouse with their daughters — 
Olivia, 7, and Charlotte, 5 — and Jill's 
parents. Located on Higley Hill Road off 
heavily tourist-trafficked Route 9 in 
Southern Vermont's picturesąue Deer- 
field Valley, the 220-acre working farm — 
once locally known as Adamsville — is 
about five miles southeast of Mount 
Snów Resort and 3.5 miles from Mount 
Snow's sister mountain, Haystack. 

Adams Farm is in the vanguard of Ver- 
mont agritourism, inviting visitors to 
experience farm life through hands-on 
activities like goat milking and demon- 
strations such as sheep herding, as well 
as morę genteel offerings like scenie 
hayrides, spinning bees or afternoon tea. 

"We try to create an atmosphere where 
families can spend ąuality time together 
and build memories," says Carl Manci- 
valano, 43. "That's our real product." 

The farm draws about 45,000 visitors 
a year ; the sleigh rides are the biggest sin¬ 
gle attraction, with an average of 5,500 
people between mid-December and mid- 
March. "It's something they can't do in 
the city," says Sharon Adams, 62, the 
family matriarch. "I never dreamed 
[they'd come] from all over the world!" 

Adams Farm offers group rides and 
excursions in the very private one-horse 
sleigh built for two. 

The group sleighs, morę properly called 
sledges, resemble 19th century Vermont 
logging sleds and are rough-hewn and 
utilitarian. There are three at the farm — 
one red, one green, one black — each 
pulled by a team of massive Belgian draft 
horses and outfitted with wooden side 
benches that can accommodate up to 
18 passengers. 

Twenty-nine members of the LeStage 
family piled in for a group ride last year, 
the fourth in a row, in what has become 
a family tradition, according to Donald 
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Klngdom County 
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Let ? s Meet in the Mountains! 


Smali Meetingfs 
Generate 
Bigf ideas 

The Miel Vermont Region 
Your Smali Meeting 
Destination 

The Addison County 
Chamber of Commerce 
2 Court Street Middlebury VT 05753 
(802)388-7951 • (800)733-8376 
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ACORN 


www.acorns.com • 800-727-3325 


A joy to plan... 
a joy to live in 


One-of-a-kind homes 
designed by our architects 
to reflect your lifestyle and 
respect your budget. Each 
Acorn features open floor 
plans, walls of glass, and 
bright, naturally lit interiors. 
Five decades of service 
and quality materials have 
eamed us 10,000 proud 
homeowners. Order our 
Design Portfolio for $20 by 
phone, mail, or through 
our web site. 


Deck House, Inc. 
Dept. AVL 
930 Main Street 
Acton, MA 01720 
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MINUTĘ NEWS 


N FROM Al 


AND MUSIC THAT GOES BACK A LITTLE FURTHER 


VcT5MONT PUBLIC RADIO 


WVPS 107.9 FM 


WBTN 94.3 FM 


W RYT 88.7 FM 


WVPR 89.5 FM WVPA 88.5 FM 
VPR CLASSICAL 88.1 FM 


VPR.NET 
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LeStage, a jewelry manufacturer in 
North Attleboro, Massachusetts. The 
elan ranged in age from Donalda 90- 
year-old mother, Suzanne LeStage, to 
his grand-nephew, Charlie LeStage, 2. 

"The children get such a thrill out of 
it," says Donald LeStage, 65. "And it's 
such gorgeous country as you climb 
the hill, sitting behind those great big 
horses and living the past again.... For 
the grownups, it's interesting hearing 
the history of that farm in particular, 
and Vermont farming and Vermont life 
in generał." 

The horses drag the sleighs up the face 
of a hill, through a sugarbush, then a 
pine grove, past a trout pond and ledges 
of bear caves, before reaching the rugged, 
two-room cabin tucked among hemlock, 
balsam and spruce at the Southern edge 
of the farm. Often, Mount Snów and 
Haystack are visible across the valley. 

A group sleigh ride lasts about an hour 
and a half but covers only about a mile 
of trails. The ascent is steep, climbing 
from 1,620 to 1,750 feet, and takes about 
30 minutes (with freąuent stops for the 
horses); the loop back is all downhill 
and takes half that time. 

As he drives, Carl Mancivalano, a born 
raconteur, regales riders with interesting, 
amusing and biographical stories that 
are part history lesson, part minutia. 
Like the tale about the "bucket houses," 
sheds that shelter sap buckets once used 
in the sugaring operation. 

"I like to think of them as time cap- 
sules," he begins. "One year the ances- 
tors cleaned the wood buckets and 
stacked them in the back, and between 
the end of that season and the next year, 
they decided to get galvanized buckets. 
And so the wood buckets sat right where 
they left them." 

"And then for several — I don't 
know how many — years, they used 
the galvanized buckets and, one year, 
they cleaned them up and stacked 
them ... and then decided to go to tub- 
ing. And so the galvanized buckets are 
sitting just the way they left them," he 
says. "Right now, well, the tubing is 
all cleaned up, washed, and stacked 
waiting for the next season, and who 
knows what's going to happen between 
now and next spring?" 

As the sleigh lurches along, Manci- 
valano rattles off arcane farm facts like: 
Merino sheep outnumbered Vermonters 
6 to 1 in the 1840s, or Belgian horses 
























have 10,000 hairs per sąuare inch on 
their winter coats and no sensation of 
heat or cold in their feet. He commonly 
points out barred owls perched in the 
sugar maples, and the tracks of moose, 
fishers and blacie bears. 

On a country night, blacker than black 
and so cold one's breath could almost 
snap, the sky's a dark canvas spattered 
with white stars, as though a painter 
flicked his wrist. The moonlight bounc- 
ing off the pristine snów throws a Iow 
light that seems to transform all the for- 
est shapes into mere silhouettes. 

"The comment you hear night after 
night after night is, 'Oh my God! I can't 
believe the stars!' " Jill Mancivalano re- 
ports. "We don't have any morę stars 
than they do, we can just see them. When 
the moon reflects off the snów ... it's 
like being in a black-and-white movie." 

At the cabin, passengers disembark 
for 45 minutes to warm themselves by 
sipping hot chocolate beside the wood- 
stove. Some hang their gear on a coatrack 
madę of highly polished cow horns and 
gather around an antiąue player piano 
singing everything from the sentimental 
"Moonlight in Vermont" to Billy Ray 
Cyrus's catchy "Achy, Breaky Heart." 
Others try to untangle a Tavern Puzzle 
(a heap of forged-metal pieces) or marvel 
at the authentic ice-harvesting tools 
mounted on the wali. The outhouse, 
with classic half-moon cutouts on what 
appear to be his-and-her doors, is defi- 
nitely a two-holer, but it's missing a 
wali between the stalls. 

The so-called Romantic Sleigh for 
Two, a dainty black 1880 cabriolet with 
red piping on plush, puckered-fabric 
seats, is drawn by one special gelding, 
Fred, who wears a necklace of German 
sleigh helis that jingle through the thick 
woods, warning wildlife of the sleigh's 
approach. Couples on the nonstop, 45- 
minute romantic ride can snuggle be- 
neath a real bearskin lap robę. 

And what's the driver supposed to do? 
"Just hum and loolc forward," Carl Man- 
civalano ąuips. 

Adams Farm says that morę than 100 
marriage proposals have been given — 
and accepted — on the romantic sleigh. 
Several years ago, a nervous suitor who 
wanted to pop the ąuestion took his girl- 
friend on that very ride to set the perfect, 
moonlit mood. Opting for a ąuirky ver- 
sion of the carrot-and-stick method, he 
slipped the diamond engagement ring 



Romantic, luxurious accommodations in Southern Vermont’s historie 
Manchester \ illage. Contemporary European comfoil foods. Walk 
to Spa, 4-season activities and great shopping. Seasonal packages. 

Reluctant Panther Inn & Restaurant 

Manchester Village, VT • 800.822.2331 

www.reluctantpanther.com 




Pamper yourself with hands-on baking 
instruction, delectable baked goods and 
premium baking ingredients and tools. 


Dedicated To The Pure Joy Of Baking*. 

The Bakers Storę 

Norwich, Vermont . 802.649.3361 . www.bakerscataloguc.com 
Storc and bakery hours: Monday-Saturday 9 to 6, Sunday 9 to 4 
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WILL MOSES 


MT. NEBO GALLERY 

60 GRANDMA MOSES ROAD 
(just off Rt. 22) 

EAGLE BRIDGE, NY 12057 

15 Minutes from Bennington, VT 
35 Minutes from Manchester, VT 

It's the right time to be out and about 
in the Frosty Air. This crisp, refreshing 
fine art serigraph from Will Moses will 
brighten your home with memories of 
winter fun! 


"Frosty Air" 16" x 14" $295. editionof350 



FREE color catalog is also available, cali 1-800-328-6326 

Visit us on the web at www.willmoses.com or visit the Will Moses Dealer nearest you: 

Bennington Museum, Bennington, VT Framing Format, St. Johnsbury, VT 

Early River Gallery, Grafton, VT Inch by Inch, Bennington, VT 

Craft Haus, Wilmington, VT Jay Country Storę, Jay, VT 

F.H. Gillingham & Sons, Woodstock, VT Yermont Gift Barn, So. Burlington, VT 
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on a finger-shaped carrot and handed 
the crunchy vegetable to his girlfriend to 
feed to King, the Belgian horse providing 
the literał horsepower. Unfortunately, 
King ate the carrot — and the karats! 

"We recovered it a couple of days 
later," deadpans Jill Mancivalano. The 
nuptials came off without another hitch. 

Among real Vermonters, there is a 
gentle mockery of outsiders — "city 
folks" — for whom farm life isn't second 
naturę and who'11 often wear Street 
clothes and thin leather boots on a bit- 
terly cold sleigh ride. 

"Most people are used to a lot of lux- 
uries," says Adams family patriarch Bill 
Adams, 64, who wears overalls and still 
works the farm. "Once they climb on 
the sled ... there's damn few luxuries — 
except a blanket to keep them alive. By 
the time they get to the cabin, [they] ... 
appreciate things, like a little bit of heat. 
They've never been subjected to naturę 
one on one." 

• 

This December Al Grenon of 
Woonsocket, Rhode Island, and about 
50 friends and family will return to 
Adams Farm for the 17th year to again 
experience what he calls their "Old-fash- 
ioned Christmas in Vermont." "It al- 
ways seems to be snowing for us," says 
Grenon, 39. "The three sleighs try to 
outsing each other. If there's such a thing 
as going someplace beyond your wildest 
dreams, it's that sleigh ride." 

About to board the sleigh in 1998, 
Jim Gallagher, also of Woonsocket, 
exclaimed: "We forgot Rachel!" Gal¬ 
lagher raced back to their lodge but re- 
turned alone. At the cabin, though, the 
passengers set aside their gamę of one- 
upmanship and sang in chorus "Amaz- 
ing Grace." Then Gallagher removed 
the urn hidden in his coat and spread 
the remains of 72-year-old Rachel 
Caswell of Manville, Rhode Island. 

"She was this great, silver-haired lady 
with bright red lipstick. She was like 
everybody's grandmother," Grenon says, 
recalling the woman who'd been on 
seven sleigh rides. "We scattered her 
there at the log cabin, and her ashes lay 
on the snów. We reflected on all the 
great memories we had in Vermont that 
Rachel was a part of. It still gives me 
goose bumps." 


Former Vermonter Stacey Chase, a free- 
lance writer, lives in Yarmouth, Maine. 
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Southern Yermont: 


ARLINGTON 

ArHngton’s West Mountain Inn. Nestled on 
150 mountainside acres overlooking the fa- 
mous Battenkill. Hike, cross-countiy ski or visit 
with our llamas. Full-service country inn witli 
scenie views and fine countiy dining sunminded 
by a comfortable ambiance where the “warmth 
extends beyond the fireplace.” Dinner and 
brunch reservations reąuired. “Weddings our 
Specialty.” Handicapped Accessible. Carlson 
Family, Innkeepers. Route 313, Arlington, 

(802) 375-6516, fax: (802) 375-6553, 

www.westmountaininn.com. 

BENNINGTON 

Paradise Motor Inn. Offering 76 rooms and 
suites. Cable TV, data ports. Sonie include pri- 
vate balconies or patios, others offer relaxing 
jacuzzis and saunas. Neaiby to downtown shops 
and restaurants, theater and every attraction in 
Southwestern Verniont. Faniily-owned and op- 
erated for over 30 years. 141 W. Main St., Ben- 
nington, VT 05201, (802) 442-8351, 

www.theparadisemotorinn.com. 

BRATTLEBORO 

Historie House Rentals in Southern Yer¬ 
mont. Rudyard Kipling’s horne, Naulakha, is 
available for short stays. Enjoy spectacular 
views and the comfoit of Kipling’s own fur- 
nishings, including pool table. Sleeps 8. The 
Anios Brown House of 1802, in Whitingham, 
sleeps 6. The Sugar House, located on the his¬ 
torie Scott Farm, sleeps 2. Ali propeities are 
fully eąuipped for modern life. The Landmark 
Trust USA, 707 Kipling Road, Dunimerston, 
VT 05301, (802) 254-6868, ltusa@sover.net or 
www.landmarktrustusa.org. 

BROWNSVELLE 

Ascutney Mountain Resort For a menio- 
rable family ski vacation. 100% slopeside ac- 
commodations, renowned chOdrens programs, 
entertainment for the entire family. 1,800 ft. ver- 
tical rise with diverse terrain for all ability levels, 
termin park, cross-country and snowshoe trails, 
tubing hill, sports ik fitness center with heated 
pool, multiple restaurants, 95% snowmaking 
coverage, high speed cjuad - no waiting lines. 
Conveniently located 6 miles off 1-91. 

(800) 243-0011. www.ascutney.com, 
MANCHESTER 

Palmer House Resort Motel. Located on 20 
acres. 9-hole par 3 golf, tennis, heated out- 
d<x>r/inckxir lap ptx)l, stocked trout pond. Lux- 
urious rooms include all amenities. New suites 
with fireplace, jacuzzi and private balcony over- 
kx)king the surrounding Green Mountains. Dinę 
at famous “Ye Olde Tavem” adjacent in a historie 
1790 setting. Light Continental breakfast avail- 
able. U.S. 7A North. Manchester Ctr., VT 05255- 
0657, (802) 362-3600 or (800) 917-6245 for 
resen ations. www.palmerhouse.com. 


www.VermontLife.com 


Reluctant Panther Inn & Restaurant. Ro- 

mantic 21-room countiy inn offers luxurious 
rooms and suites with fireplaces (sonie witli 2), 
Jacuzzi tubs, porches and stunning mountain 
views in Southern Verniont’s historie Manches¬ 
ter Village. Walk to The Equinox Resort for four- 
season activities, golf and spa sen/ices. Shopping, 
hiking, theater, restaurants, arts, culture nearby. 
Fine dining with a first-class winę list. Seasonal 
packages. 39 West Road, Manchester, VT 05254, 
(800) 822-233T www.reluctantpanther.com. 
(See our ad on page 19) 

NEWFANE 

Four Columns Inn. Escape to “...a magical 
handful of buildings on the Green of a fairytale 
village.” James Beard Award-winning chef; 
deluxe rooms and suites — many with fire¬ 
places, spa tubs. Ski, snowshoe, ice skate, snow- 
niobile, shop for antiques. Featured in Country> 
Home , Trauel Holiday, and Country) Inns Mag- 
azine. Seasonal packages. NYC (4 hours), 
Boston (2.5 hours), and Hartford (1.5 hours). On 
the Green, Newfane, VT 05345, (800) 787-6633 
or (802) 365-7713. www.fourcolumnsinn.com. 
(See our ad on page 59.) 

WEST TOWNSHEND 
Windham Hill Inn. At the end of a country 
road, .. the kind of place you go when you 
want to retreatfrom the world." Elegant coun¬ 
tiy inn on 160 acres in Southern Verniont with 
21 luxurious guest rooms/suites. Breathtak- 
ing views, award-winning dining, four-season 
activities. Seasonal packages. Smali countiy 
weddings. Dedicated conference center. (800) 
944-4080, www.windhamhill.com. 

(See ou r ad on page 20.) 



www.westmountaininn.com 



Motor Inuim 


76 Deluxe Rooms & Suites. Walking distance 
to restaurants and downtown. Central to ski 
areas and recreational activities. 

141 West Main St. Bennington, VT 05201 
802-442-8351 • Fax: 802-447-3889 


w w w.theparadisemotor inn .com 



800-317-6245 palmerfiouse.com Route 7A North, Manchester Center, VT 
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Biking • Swimming • Hiking • Living 




nińg & Lodging 
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c The ^Middlebury ‘Inn 

FOOD • DRINK • LODGING 
Since 1827 

Middlebury, Vermont 05753 

800-842-4666 

www.middleburyinn.com 


WESTON 

Inn at Weston Awarded a “Romantic Hide- 
away” this 13-room historie country' inn, just 
steps from Weston’s Green, offers luxurious 
guest rooms and suites with fireplaces, 
Whirlpool tubs, Anichini linens, on-site orchid 
greenhouse. Finedining, Winę Spectator Award. 
Walk to Weston Playhouse, Vennont Country 
Storę, art galleries, antique Stores. Seasonal 
packages. Ideał wedding/civil union site. 15 
minutes to Okemo. Scenie Route 100, Weston. 
VT 05161, (802) 824-6789, 
www.innweston.com. 

2 _ 

Central Yermont: 



Come stay at our 
working farm! 

Private quarters/bath in our historie 1800 farm 
house or post and beam cabin overlooking the 
farmstead, the Green Mts, and the Adirondacks 

f&im 

EST. 1800 

6248VT.RT.116 

Starksboro,VT 05487 A|p[ 
russellfarm@gmavt.net 802-453-2077 Jm[ 
cows • horses • mapie sugaring operatfon 




KILLINGTON 

The Mountain Top Inn & Resort. Set amidst 
spectacular mountains on 345 acres, over- 
looking a pristine lakę, 11 miles from Killing- 
ton, this four-season resort offers “breathtaking 
views”, unparalleled dining and endless out- 
door activities for everyone including horseback 
riding, 85 km of cross-country skiing and snow- 
shoeing, and horse-drawn sleigh rides. 33 lux- 
urious lodge rooms, 5 cabins. Seasonal 
packages. 195 Mountain Top Road, Chitten- 
den, VT 05737, (800) 445-2100, 
www.mountaintopinn.com. 

(See our ad on page 56.) 



VERMONT VACATIONS 
Classic Farmhouse Rentals 

Centrally locatedfor the hest 
Vermont has to offer! 

Now Available to Rent 
2, 3, 4 Bedroom Homes 
Weekend • Week • Month 
In Rochester’s Beautiful North Hollow 

802.767.4252 


• Reunions • Weekend Getaway •Weddings 







Kidsy Cows 
and Kittens! 
Fun on the fann! 
Country cooking 
at its best. 
Come join our 
family for 
your vacation! 


LIBERTY HILL FARM 

511 Liberty Hill Road, Rochester, VT 05767 
(802) 767-3926 • www.libertyhillfarm.com 



COURTYARD 


r 'Boardroom &> Conference 
Space Jor 50 

r Free JTigh-Speed Internet 


Suites with WHirlpools 
fireplaces 

Indoor r Tool &° Jdot 'Tub 


MIDDLEBURY 

Courtyard by Marriott The area s new est hotel 
abounds in New England Charm. this unique 89- 
room property offers a selection of luxurious 
rooms, some with fireplaces and whirlp<x)l baths. 
After a fuli day of enjoying Yermont, relax in our 
indoor heated pool or hot tub. Fuli breakfast 
served daily. Special packages available. Marriott 
Rewards and AAA approved. 309 Court Street, 
Historie Route 7, Middlebury, VT 05753, (802) 
388-7600, (800) 388-7775, fax (802) 388-7602, 
sales@middleburycouityard.com, 
www.middleburycourtyard.com. 

The Middlebury' Inn. Enjoy an 1827 country inn 
overlooking the \ illage greens in a lovely, lively 
college town. Offering 177 years of Yermont hos- 
pitality' and superb New England farę. 75 restored 
rooms, private baths. Walking distance to muse- 
ums and fine shops and close to Middlebury' Col¬ 
lege Golf Course. Member of Historie Hotels of 
America, AAA ♦♦♦. On The Greens, Middle¬ 
bury, VT 05753, (800) 842-4666. (802) 388-4961, 
www.middleburymn.com. 

MONTPELIER 

Capitol Plaża Hotel. Central Vennont’s premier 
hotel & conference center. Featuring immacu- 
late accommodations with a high standard of 
hospitality and comfort. Our J. Morgan s Steak- 
house is a “must stop” for fresh steaks, seafood 
and Sunclay bmneh. 100 State Street, Montpe- 
lier, VT 05602, (802) 223-5252 or (800) 274-5252, 
www.capitolplaza.com. 

J. Morgan s Steakhouse at the Plaża. A little of 

everything and a whole lot of beef. Fabulous 
American food and outrageous steaks! Aged-in- 
house beef, prime rib roasted nightly, seafood, spe- 
cialty pastas and salads. Casual, comfortable setting 
with running model trains. Breakfast, lunch, din- 
ner and Sunday brunch. A must stop on our trips 
through Montpelier. ,} — Boston, MA. 
(802) 223-5222, fax: (802) 229-5427, 

100 State Street, Montpelier, YT 05602. 
ROCHESTER 

Classic Farmhouse Rentals. As a child my par- 
ents rented a Vermont farmhouse for our family 
vacations. Looking back on those times I realize 
they were very special.. .back roads, country life 
and fresh air! Vermont Farmhouses available for 
weekend getaways to month-long vacations and 
lifelong memories. Centrally locTited in Rochesters 
beautiful North Hollow. (802) 767-4252, 
vertmont@sover. net. 

Liberty' Hill Farm. Cows, kids, kittens, apple 
pie, fresh-baked bread! Snowshoe, ski, snowmo- 
bile from the farm, catch a falling star or a drop of 
mapie syrup! Come home to an award-winning 
dairy fann in the Green Mountains. Guest lodging 
in our 1825 farmhouse includes excellent meals. 
Experience Real Yermont! Bob and Beth Ken- 
nett, 511 Liberty Hill Rd., Rcx:hester, \T 05767, 
(802) 767-3926, www.libertyhillfarm.com. 
STARKSBORO 

Russell Family Farm. Established 1800. Expe- 
rience a working farm. Family operated. with 
cows, horses and mapie sugaring operation on tlie 
farm. Stay in the historie 1800 farmhouse with pri- 
vate quarters and private bath, or stay in our post 
and l)eam cabin overlcx)king the farmstead, the 
Green Mountains, and the Adirondacks. Keeping 
family in farming. 6248 Vt. Rt. 116, Starksboro, YT 
05487, (802) 453-2077. mssellfann@gmavt.net. 
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VERGENNES 

- Christophe’s on the Green. Smali upscale chef- 
owned French restaurant located in the historie 
Stevens House, Vergennes, where “Local ingredi- 
ents are used in absolutely exquisite ways.” — 
Fodofs 2001. Open for dinner only, Tuesday-Sat- 
urday, 5:30-9:30 p.m. Closed November and Jan¬ 
uary. Open Thursday-Saturday only, December 
and Februaiy-April. Reservations recommended. 
(802) 877-3413. www.christophesonthegreen.com 

WOODSTOCK 

Woodstock Ski Touring Center at the Wood- 
stock Inn. 60 kilometers of trails along the snow- 
covered golf course and through century-old car- 
riage roads on Mt. Tom or groomed trails on Mt. Peg. 
A complete Nordic skiing facility with skiing and 
snowshoeing. Guests of Woodstock Inn welcome at 
Touiing Center & alpine skiing at nearby Suicicle Six 
free, Sunday through Thursday, non-holiday peri- 
ods. Rte. 106, Woodstock, Vermont, (800) 448-7900, 
eman@woodstockinn.com, www.woodstockinn.com 


Northern Yermont: 


EAST BURKĘ 

Inn at Mountain View Farm “Magical.. .splen- 
did. ” Selected as an Editors’ Pick by Yankee and 
“Best undiscovered inn” by Trcwel & Leisure. Un- 
wind on 440-acre historie farm estate, laced with 
miles of spectacular cross-country ski and snow¬ 
shoeing trails. Fine dining & wines, alpine skiing at 
Burkę Mountain, massage and afternoon tea. Sea- 
sonal packages; 3 hours from Boston. East Burkę, 
VT, (800) 572-4509 or (802) 626-9924, 

www.innmtnview.com. 

GREENSBORO 

Highland Lodge. 1860s Inn. Eleven immaculate 
rooms and 4 cottages, excellent restaurant. Smali, 
ąuaint, and quiet. Our own 50 km of groomed 
cross-country trails. Long downhill runs. Spectac¬ 
ular views. Located in Greensboro-Craftsbury 
snowbelt. Shop, rentals & lessons. Children wel¬ 
come. Rates $115-$ 170 pp, include lavish din- 
ner/breakfast, gratuities, trail pass. Smith Family, 
innkeepers for 50 years. Caspian Lakę, 1608 Crafts- 
bury Road, Greensboro, Veirnont 05841, (802) 533- 
2647, fax: (802) 533-7494, highland.lodge® 
verizon.net, www.highlandlodge.com. 

JERICHO 

Homeplace Bed & Breakfast. A quiet spot in a 
hundred-acre wood. The large house, filled witli Eu- 
ropean and American antiques, is surrounded by 
perennial gardens. The woods are fuli of trails and 
there are friendly house and barn animals. Rates are 
$75-585 single, $85-$95 double. Fuli breakfast. Mar- 
iot Huessy, P.O. Box 96, Jericho, VT 05465, (802) 
899-4694, mariot@homeplacebandb.com, 
www.homeplacebandb.com. 

SHELBURNE 

Ueart of the Yillage Inn. Casually elegant restored 
1886 Queen Annę Victorian, in a beautiful historie 
Vermont village. Ninę rcx)ms, private baths. Fuli Yer¬ 
mont Breakfast. Perfect for Yermont leisure and 
business travel; smali conferences, retreats and 
events. Across from the Shelburne Museum; Shel- 
bume Farms and Vermont Teddy Beardose by. Air- 
port and Burlington 10 minutes. AC, phones, TV. 
AmeXy MCATsa. 5347 Shelburne Road, Shelburne, 
VT 05482, (802) 985-2800, tell free: (877) 808-1834, 
innkeeper@heanofthevillage.com, 
www.heartofthevillage.com. 


STOWE/WATERBURY 
Blair Manor B&B and Tea Room. The Stowe 
Yermont Bed and Breakfast with the elegance of 
an English country inn. Weekend escapes, ro- 
bust English breakfasts, afternoon teas (with 
shortbread!), relaxing vacations in scenie Yer¬ 
mont... welcome to Blair Manor; a B&B to come 
home to. Winner: New Englancfs Best Breakfast 
2005! 606 Randolph Rd., Stowe, YT 05672, 

(802) 253-4145, www.blairmanor.com. 
Butternut Inn. A Bed and Breakfast gem. Ro- 
mantic riverside setting with breathtaking moun¬ 
tain views. An original Stowe inn. Pine walls, 
plush couches, crackling fireplaces, intimate 
friendly atmosphere! Intense ambience, privacy. 
Ninę acres, pool, hot tub, 9 common living rooms, 
billiard table. Near recreational path. Stowe trol- 
ley access. Located between Main Street and 
Stowe Mountain Resort. (800) 3 BUTLER, 

(802) 253-4277, www.butternutinnvt.com. 
Green Mountain Inn. A classic 1833 village re¬ 
sort offering 105 rooms, luxury suites and town- 
houses - many witli canopy beds, fireside Jacuzzis, 
and exquisite amenities. Country breakfasts, fa- 
mous Whip Bar & Grill, afternoon tea, year-round 
outdoor pool, health club with Jacuzzi, sauna 
and massage, afternoon shops, wedding and con- 
ference facilities. Seasonal packages, families wel¬ 
come! P.O. Box 60, Stowe, YT 05672, 

(802) 253-7301, (800) 253-7302, info@gminn.com, 
www.GreenMountainInn.com/VL. 
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X-C & alpine skiing, snow-shoeing, fine dining, 
ON 440 SPECTACULAR ACRES 
“Best UndisC0Vered Inn” Travel & Leisure 
East Burkę, Yermont 

www.innmtnview.com or 800-572-4509 



“Local ingredients used in absolutely 
exquisite ways.” — Fodor } s 


I N NOVATIVE FRENCH COUNTRY FOOD 
802 - 877-3413 

WWW.CHRISTOPHESONTHEGREEN.COM 


Old-Fashioned Perfection 
from the Trails to the Table 

Greensboro - Craftsbury 
Snowbelt 



Caspian Lakę 
Greensboro, Vermont 
802-533-2647 


www. HIGH LAN D LO DGE.com 



Woodstock 
Ski Touring 
Center 

Rt. 106 Woodstock, Yermont 05091 



Complete Nordic skiing facility with ski shop. 
60 km of ski and snowshoe trails, many in 
Vermont’s only national park. 

Cali 802-457-6674. 

Lodgin^ski plans available with the Woodstock Inn. 

Cali 800-448-7900. 
Email@woodstockinn.com 
www.woodstockinn.com 
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Jill a 1HE MOUNTAIN ROAD RESORT 

yf JA' 1 Stowf/s 

: <dV W?? Intimate Resort 

- i 1'fe- ^ i lllt Ir y Refined accommodations and 

warm personal attention on seven 
f 11 \ snowy acres. Indoor pool, Jacuzzi, 

// ii j i Moon Spa, mini-gym and morę. 

“'TMlOli' 1-800-367-6873 

StJOM/y NightS, Wflntl HCflrtS www.mountainroadresort.com 
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NING 



A Legendary Inn. A Grand Hotel. 
An Unforgettable Stay. 


Green ; moun tain 

Since 1S55 ' tINN 


TmppTomilij Had^e 

A Mountain Resort 

IN THE EUROPEAN TRADITION 


CIujjlc Elegance in the 
Heart of Stowe Vilicuje 

105 uniąue rooms and luxury 
suites, famous Whip Bar 
& Grill with cozy fireplace, 
country breakfasts, health club 
(with massage, Jacuzzi, and sauna), 
heated outdoor pool, and 120 
acres of private off-site trails. 

800 - 253-7302 

www.GreenMountainlnn.com/VL 


AUSTRIA... 

on Gas/ern Słancfarcf 3i me. 

Austrian-style mountain resort 
with luxurious accommodations, 
culinary specialties, award-winning 
winę list, nightly musical 
entertainment, horse-drawn 
sleigh rides, cross-country 
ski and snowshoe trails & 
spectacular mountain views. 

800.826.7000 

WWW.TRAPPFAMILY.COM/VL 


In the Heart of the Northern Berkshires! 

At the Junction ofRoutes US 7 and MA 2 



Reserrations: 1.800.828.0133 


125 Rooms - Indoor Pool 
Sauna - Hot Tub 

For Breakfast! For Lunch! 

For Dinner! Overnight! Or Longer! 

c Ihe c Williams Hnn 


Special stay plans arailah/e for our 
New Year ’s celebration . Join us! 



On the Yillage Green 
Williamstown, Massachusetts 01267 
413.458.9371 - www.williamsinn.com 


HOW TO RAISE A BUCK 

Fund Raisers, let Yermont Life help with your next fund drive! 

School, church and civic organizations, 
your members or students can sell Yermont Life 
products and subscriptions in your community and 
earn substantial profits for your organization 

Cali Ann toll-free at 1-800-455-3399 
for morę information. 

Vermont Life niagazine, 6 Baldwin Street, Montpelier, 

Ph: 802-828-3241 • www.vermontlife.com 



Honeywood Inn & Lodge at Stowe. Closest 3- 
diamond lodging to skiing, biking. hiking. set on 
9 peaceful acres. Choose B&B with 8 rxxmis, 2 
suites or Motor Inn with 12 rooms, 1 suitę. Suites 
have TV, Jacuzzi, fireplaces. refrigerators, mi- 
crowaves. Lodge rooms have phones. refrigera¬ 
tors, cable TV. Outdoor hottub, heated pool 
(summer). Great for weddings& family reunions. 
4527 Mountain Road. Stowe VT 05672, Inn (800) 
821-7891 or (802) 253-4846: Lodge (800) 659- 
6289 or (802) 253-4124, AAA ♦♦♦. 
honeywd@aol.com. www.honeywood i n n .com. 
The Mountain Road Resort. Stowe s Intimate 
Resort welcomes you to seven snowy acres w ith 
lovely views — creating the perfect environment 
fora wintervacation. Excellence inservice, hos- 
pitality and accommodations. Designer-deco- 
rated rooms are stylish with special touches and 
condo-suites have fireplaces and two-person 
Jacuzzis. Award-winning “Aąua-Centre" with in¬ 
door pool, grand Jacuzzi, sauna and mini-gym. 
Outdoor MoonSpa under the pines. P.O. Box 8. 
Stowe, VT, (800) 367-6873, 
www.mountainroadresort.com. 

Trapp Family Lodge. A mountain resort in the 
Euroj^ean tradition, by tlie family that inspired The 
Sound of Musie. 96 luxurious rooms with mag- 
nificent mountain views. Gracious dining in three 
restaurants. 2,800 acres for reereation and per- 
sonal exploration. Over lOOk of trails for cross- 
country skiing, snowshoeing and sleigh riding. 
Fitness center with heated, indoor pcxJ. Ski pack- 
ages available. (800) 826-7000, 
www.trappfamily.com/vl. 

WEST GLOVER 

Mapie Manor B&B. Once upon a time in the 
Northeast Kingdom there was a charming Vic- 
torian Inn. A spell was cast on the 250 acres, en- 
chanting all who entered with Fabulous Views, 
Limirious Sunlit Rooms, a Majestic Breakfast and 
a Royal Tea. Memories of this fairytale encounter 
will never escape you. 77 Mapie Lane, West 
Glover. VT, (802) 525-9591, 
www.maple-manor.com. 

WESTMORE 

The WilloiighVale Inn on Lakę Willoughby. 

Experience casual lodging and seasonal dining in 
tlie heart of Vermont’s Northeast Kingdom. Of- 
fering uniąue Inn rooms — induding luxury 
rooms with king beds, fireside Jacuzzis and pri- 
vate porches, and fully-eąuipped lakefront cot- 
tages with fireplaces. A year-round paradise for 
liiking. biking. fisliing, swimming. boating. skiing. 
snow r shoeing and snowmobiling. (802) 525-4123, 
(800) 594-9102, www.willoughvale.com 


Elsfwherf: 


WILLIAMSTOWN, MA 

The Williams Inn. On-the-Village Green at the 
junction of U.S. Rte. 7 & MA Rte. 2. Old-fash- 
ioned New England hospitality at a college town 
inn featuring 125 rooms, indoor pool. sauna, hot 
mb, restaurant, tavern with entertainment week- 
ends. Sunday brunch. Special stay plans. Perfect 
stop for breakfast, lunch, dinner, overnight or 
longer. Resen ations: (800) 828-0133. local: (413) 
458-9371, innkeeper@williamsinn.com. 
www.williamsinn.com. 
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AMILTON 


Designed Sealed & Delivered 

Any style, designed and manufactured to fit you perfectly. 


i % ■ From chalels to colonials, our 

Professional Staff will guide you 
through the most efficient and 

"f ''Ą . !' y effective way to design and build 

- • i- ■ ~ Ithe custom home of your dreams. 

The realization of your dream 
home is just a cali away. 


home is just a cali away. 


-N 


ORTHERN 


DESIGN & BUILDING ASSOCIATES, LTD. 


1-800-576-0557 • www.northernd.esign.com PO Box 47, Hudson Falls, NY 12839 


LETTERS 

(Continued from page 3) 

the crash, which occurred on property 
owned by my later-to-be wife's grandpar- 
ents. In June 1997 we attended a 50-year 
memoriał on the Perkinsville green, fol¬ 
iowed by a trele to the crash site. 

I am an aireraft restoration volunteer at 
the New England Air Museum in Wind¬ 
sor Locks, Connecticut. While working 
on our B-29 in 2002,1 chanced to meet a 
museum guest from Tennessee who men- 
tioned that his father was killed in a B-29 
crash in Vermont when the former was 3 
years old. That chance meeting has led to 
a wide sharing of information, a visit to 
the crash site and hopefully some clo- 
sure for this man regarding his father. 

The second crash involved a Navy P2V 
patrol homber in Greenland in 1962.1 was 
a pilot in two P2V sąuadrons in the 1960s 
and would have been on the piane hut 
just before deployment I was reassigned to 
Spain. The other crew was sent up to Ice- 
land, and the flight never returned from its 
Brst patrol over Greenland. 

I commend Mr. Lindner for his research 
and perseverance. I certainly appreciate 
what he has accomplished. It is a service 
to the families who relate to such events. 
David Amidon 
Granby, Connecticut 


We teenagers at Burlington High 
School explored the CameLs Hump piane 
wreckage soon after the crash. The odor 
wasn't gasoline. It was hydraulic fluid. 
The gas tank remained intact. We 
snapped the cover from a wing tank and 
siphoned gasoline into mapie syrup con- 
tainers. The piane didn't nick the rocky 
cliff near the summit. The left wing tip 
gouged a sizeable divot in the earth just 
helów the treeline and above the trail. 
Vince Herreid 
Holt, Michigan 

Researcher Brian Lindner believes 
ample evidence indicates the wing did 
hit the rocks but notes that the cart- 
wheeling piane might have madę the 
mark you saw when it or some ofits de¬ 
br is struck the ground. — Editor 

The johnsons of Dummerston 
I enjoyed your article on Tom and Bar¬ 
bara Johnson [Autumn 2004] and the ref- 
erences to Lieutenant Spaulding. But I 
wonder if there was an error. 1 am also a 
relative of A.G. Spalding and a direct de- 
scendent of James W. Spalding, his 
brother. We are all related to the "odgi¬ 
nał" family members Edward & Edmund 
and they also spelled their narne Spalding 


and not Spaulding. I own the Spalding 
maroon book and the correct spelling of 
the name is Spalding without the "u." 

This observation does not talce away 
from the article and I thank you as it got 
me to dust off the book and check out the 
authenticity of the story. 

Ford Spalding 
Dover, Massachusetts 

Tom Johnson confirms that although 
latter-day members of his family used 
the “u,” Edward , Edmund and earlier 
family members did not. — Editor 

Im-pear-fect Geography 

You will not find A&B Beverage or 
Margot Bakery/Cafe or Ms. GetchelPs 
extravagant pear tree on Route 7 [Au¬ 
tumn 2004, page 11]. Grand Isle, "The 
beauty spot of the world," is located on 
beautiful Route 2, which bisects the 
Champlain Islands from Alburg to South 
Hero and the Sandbar. 

Izzie Hayes 
South Hero 


Send letters to: Vermont Life, Letters to the Ed¬ 
itor, 6 Baldwin Street, Montpelier, 
VT 05602; e-mail: editors@vtlife.com, fax: 
(802] 828-3366. 
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By Pierre Home-Douglas 
Photographed by Alden Pellett 


T here have been few tenser 
public meetings in the North¬ 
east Kingdom than the one 
held on September 16, 2000. 
Morę than 200 people crowded into the 
base lodge at Burkę Mountain to attend 
an auction. After the most recent in a 
string of bankruptcies, the siei area was 
going on the błock. One ąuestion stood 
uppermost in the minds of many who 
attended: Was this the end of morę than 
four decades of downhill skiing at the 
3,267-foot mountain? 

By the end of the two-and-a-half 
hour sale, the futurę of the ski hill 
was still uncertain. After a compli- 
cated bidding process, the 1,700-acre 
property had been carved into two 
dozen parcels, and mystery bidder 
number 501, who bought the 750 
acres that included the ski area and its 
facilities, had ąuickly left at the end 
of the auction without speaking to ei- 
ther the press or the participants. 
Would he shut Burkę down, sell it off 
to logging interests or build condos on 
the land? No one lcnew for surę. 

And so began another chapter in the 
long saga of one of Vermont's most un- 
derrated downhill skiing centers — one 
that would ultimately see the citizens 
of the community rally behind their 
mountain in an unprecedented way. 
Toss in a bunch of local volunteer work- 
ers, a make-or-break target for season 
pass sales and even some help from a 
rival ski area, and you have the makings 
of a nail-biting, Lazarus-like comeback 


that continues as the mountain gears up 
for the 2004-2005 ski season. 

Skiing is big business in Vermont, 
adding morę than $1.4 billion to the 
economy every year, according to Ski 
Vermont's Heather Atwell. But it is 
about as far away as you can get from a 
get-rich-quick enterprise. The weather 
is unpredictable, and there are certain 
inescapable costs that have a direct im- 
pact on the bottom linę. Five dollars of 
every lift ticket at Jay Peak, for exam- 
ple, go to electricity, insurance and 
workmen's compensation alone. Com- 
petition for vacationers' dollars is herce, 
and slciers expect a lot morę from a ski 
resort than just an interesting rangę of 
well-groomed trails. 

It wasn't always that way. Back in 
the early 1950s, before the hrst lift was 
installed at Burkę, the problems were a 
little morę basie — like how to get peo¬ 
ple up the mountain. At one point the 
original owners of the ski hill hired a 
Tucker Sno-Cat, basically a large snow- 
mobile, to ferry passengers to the start 
of a couple of runs. The Civilian Con- 
servation Corps (CCC) had already built 
a road to the top of the mountain in 
the 1930s. A CCC crew had also cut 
two trails, Bear Den and Wilderness — 
both still in use today. A poma lift was 
installed in 1955. A ropę tow was added 
the following year. The mountain ofh- 
cially opened in February 1956, with a 
dedication ceremony that drew a thou- 
sand people. A day pass for a family of 
hve at the time cost $12. 



Burkę Mountain Acad- 
emy's ski racers train 
on the mountain, and 
in 2000 the school 
bought the hill out of 
bankruptcy. 

Right, one of the 
benefits of skiing Burkę 
is the view of Lakę 
Willoughby, upper left, 
and the sentinels of its 
south end, mounts Hor 
and Pisgah. 


Burkę Mountain 

Local Dedication and Grit Preserve the Great 
Skiing on a Down-Home Hill 
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"I love the mountain," says mountain manager Ford Hubbard, who came out of 
retirement to work at Burkę. 


New lifts and trails were added in the 
late-1950s and '60s. The base lodge was 
built and then expanded. But possibly the 
most momentous event came in 1969 
with the accidental visit of a hotshot 
skier named Warren Witherell. "I had 
slcied all over the Northeast and never 
heard of the place," said Witherell, 69, 
now head of Crested Butte Academy, a 
Colorado winter sports school. He 
stopped in at Burkę on the way back 
from an alpine skiing competition in 
Maine. He met the owner of the moun¬ 
tain at the time, Doug Kitchel, and won- 
dered aloud about running a ski-racing 
program at Burkę. "What's it going to 
cost?" Kitchel asked. "I'm already losing 
$200,000 a year." Witherell said it 
wouldn't cost Kitchel a dime: Witherell 
would charge the lcids $10 a day and 
keep the $10. The lifts were running 
anyway, the Alpine Siei Hall of Famę 
member argued, and Kitchel would 
lilcely earn spin-off benefits from par- 
ents buying meals or lift tickets. 

The following year, Witherell opened 
Burkę Mountain Academy, a grade 9-to- 
12 school designed to mix strong aca- 
demics with topnotch skiing instruction. 
Today, BMA has 64 students in alpine 
and nordic skiing housed in 10 build- 
ings at the base of the mountain. Since 
its inception, the school has produced 
morę than three dozen members of U.S. 
Olympic ski teams, making it the pre¬ 
mier ski racing school in the country. 

It has accomplished something else 
too. "It saved Burkę," says Witherell 
matter-of-factly. "The mountain would 
have died without the academy." 


At no time was that morę true than 
following the auction in 2000, after a 
string of investors — including an Aus- 
tńan, an Englishman and a Harvard Busi¬ 
ness School graduate — had gone from 
big dreams into Chapter 11 bankruptcy. 
They were knowledgeable businessmen, 
but perhaps not in tune with running a 
regional, community-based ski area. 

After the mystery bidder had scooped 
up the ski hill, Burkę Mountain Acad¬ 
emy and its board members, led by head- 
master Kirk Dwyer, sprang into action. 
If the mountain closed, the academy 
would be looking for a new home. In 
addition, the loss of the school and the 
ski area would have sucked away $4 
million from the local economy. The 
newly created Burkę 2000, set up by the 
academy, bought the hill back from the 
mystery bidder (who presumably 
thought better of his purchase) for a half 
million dollars and leased it to the new 
Burkę Mountain Operating Company. 

Then the hard work began. In late Sep- 
tember in a jam-packed Lyndon Insti- 
tute auditorium, BMOC set a deadline 
for early November: Double the season 
pass sales from the previous year by that 
datę or risk the mountain's never re- 
opening. The challenge galvanized the 
community. "We didn't have an e-mail 
address, we didn't have a phone number, 
we didn't have any Staff," Dwyer recalls, 
"but people stepped forward." Local 
banks offered to hołd the money for the 
season passes in escrow so if the moun¬ 
tain didn't open, the people would get 
their money back. Bill Stenger, presi- 
dent of Jay Peak Resort, agreed to honor 


Burkę Mountain passes at his hill. ("A lot 
of my business contemporaries thought 
I was crazy at the time," Stenger says, 
"but I thought it was the right thing to 
do.") A group of mothers volunteered 
to answer phone calls at the hill. Scores of 
people like East Burkę selectman Sam 
Sanderson bought family passes even 
though they didn't know whether they'd 
use them. "I had never skied in my life," 
Sanderson admitted, "and my wife hadn't 
skied in years." 

For Dwyer, it was like a trip back in 
time. "I graduated from college in 1975," 
he says, "and it reminded me of the feel- 
ing we had back then — the optimism 
that a few people could step forward, 
volunteer and make a difference." 

"We couldn't have done it without 
them," he says. "As we moved forward 
trying to get the mountain up and go¬ 
ing, people were energized by that 
spirit and that spirit has remained. The 
academy owns the ski hill, but I think 
everyone who skis here thinks that it's 
their ski area." 

By the deadline datę, the challenge 
had been met. Morę than $700,000 
worth of passes were sold, morę than 
double the previous year. To draw morę 
skiers and snowboarders, Burkę offered 
school kids the chance to take lessons 
and ski for $7 a day. Forty-two schools 
from the surrounding area took advan- 
tage of the offer, drawing in 12,000 extra 
visitors. "A lot of these kids wouldn't 
have the chance to ski or snowboard 
otherwise," says Burke's generał man¬ 
ager, Dick Andross. "We'd like to think 
that they'11 become part of the futurę of 
the mountain too." 

Like Mad River Glen, Burkę Moun¬ 
tain is a throwback, a low-key, friendly 
place that reminds many skiers of days 


Racer Benjamin Haller carves a tum in a 
Burkę Mountain Academy race. 
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The village of East Burkę , the hub of 
the Burkę Mountain aren. 


How to Go 

Burkę Mountain is two miles from 
East Burkę , 18 miles north of St. 
Johnsbury. From the south, take Exit 
23 on Interstate 91 north of St )ohns- 
bury; go right on to Route 5; fol Iow it 
north through Lynclonville and take 
Route 114 east to East Burkę; tum off 
on to Mountain Road. 

There are two skiing areas on the 
mountain. The lower area, nearest the 
base lodge, is ideał for beginner 
skiers, with a double chairlift and a 
l-bar. The morę challenging trails can 
be accessed from the Mid-Burke 
Lodge parking area, where there is an- 
other smaller lodge. This side features 
a quad chairlift and a poma lift that 
whisk you toward the summit. This 
area also gives you access to a snow¬ 
board park known as The Gap, with 
various jumps and hits. You can 
also ski from the top of the dou¬ 
ble chairlift to the Mid-Burke 
area. Weekdays are the quietest 
times to ski but even weekends 
rarely produce lift lines longer 
than a few minutes. For morę In¬ 
formation: www.skiburke.com , 
(802) 626-3332. 


gone by. "Its biggest drawback is its 
biggest advantage: its isolation," says 
Warren Witherell. "It's not glitzy. It's not 
Vail. It's morę like skiing used 
to be 30 years ago." Don Gra¬ 
ham, from York, Pennsylvania, 
agrees. He has five lcids who 
attended Burkę Mountain 
Academy, and he's been skiing 
at the hill for morę than three 
decades. "This is the type of 
place where you can let your 
10-year-old loose and not worry 
about them," he says. In addi- 
tion, trails are as well groomed 
as any in the State and lift lines 
are rare to nonexistent. 

It's also the type of place 
where it appears you can go 
home again. Mixed in with the 
young snowboarders are men and women 
who have skied at Burkę for decades. 
Andrew Beck of Bethlehem, New Hamp- 
shire, was part of the ski patrol at Burkę 
in the 1950s. On a sunny March morn- 
ing he's at the base lodge talking about 
his experiences. "You come here and you 
often end up skiing with friends and fam- 
ily." No sooner does he have the words 
out of his mouth than he spots an old 
friend from East Burkę, Leon Story, who 
now lives in North Reading, Massachu¬ 
setts. "We met in Grade 2," says Beck, 
and the two start talking about old times 
and various friends with whom they used 
to ski and go to school. 

But something fundamental has 
changed sińce Beck and Story first 
strapped on skis at Burkę: It's becoming 
increasingly difficult to survive on good 
skiing alone. "Most of the big boys have 
gone into real estate and turned them 
into four-season resorts," says Ford Hub- 
bard, mountain manager at Burkę. "A 
few years ago, Intrawest (which owns 
world-class ski hills like Canada's 
Whistler and Mont Tremblant) said, 
'We're no longer in the ski business. 
We're in the real estate business. Skiing 
is just an amenity.' " 

Hubbard worked at Burkę in the 1960s 
before taking a job at Snów Engineer- 
ing, one of the world's biggest planners 
of ski resorts. He had retired by the time 
of the 2000 auction — he and his daugh- 
ter operate the last dairy farm in the 
area — but when the academy bought 
the mountain he went up and asked 
them if he could help run the place. 
"They said, 'When can you start?' " Hub¬ 
bard recalls. He adds, "I love the moun¬ 
tain. I had already put 11 years of heart 
and soul into it, so I thought Fil go up 




and help 'em out. And Fil keep going as 
long as I can get up every morning." 

The taslc of helping make Burkę a 
morę profitable center is job number 
one for Burkę Mountain's generał man¬ 
ager, Dick Andross, who ran New 
Hampshire's Cannon Mountain before 
coming to Burkę. "Families may come 
for four or five days and not all of them 
want to ski," Andross says. "We have to 
find what our niche really is — tennis, 
indoor pools, health club and stuff like 
that or outdoor things like snowmobil- 
ing, snowshoeing and cross-country ski¬ 
ing." Part of the improvements would 
probably involve the area at the base of 
the mountain. Currently, there are min- 
imal overnight accommodations at the 
hill. Andross has heard a lot of talk over 
the years, but, as he points out, "Plan- 
ning is one thing; getting wood stood 
up is another." He says long-term plans 
would ideally include partnering with a 
developer but feels that Burkę doesn't 
want to sell its soul for a deal. "Any 
plan will have to be the right fit with 
the uniąue character of Burkę." He also 
doesn't want to let the plans get 
grandiose. "We don't want to over- 
leverage the place and then go broke." 

Like Hubbard, Andross sees Burke's 
futurę as a year-round destination. There 
are already some signs that the transfor- 
mation has begun. John Worth, head of 
the ski patrol at Burkę, also owns East 
Burkę Sports. He says that the success of 
Kingdom Trails, which has established 
the premier off-road bike trails in the 
northern part of the State, has changed 
his business. "Winter used to be my main 
season at my sports storę, and I would 
struggle through the rest of the year. 
Now, summer is my busiest season." 
Burke's marketing director, David 
Gwatkin, has moved his Vermont Ad- 
yenture Company from nearby West- 
more to Burkę Mountain, where he offers 
multisport adventure weekends — 
mountain bilcing, river trips and hiking, 
as well as camps for young teens. "In 
my opinion the Northeast Kingdom is 
still an undiscovered natural treasure," 
Gwatkin says. "We have beautiful lalces, 
riverways and big State forests. It's just a 
magnificent resource." 

The diversification of Burkę, if it is suc- 
cessful, will no doubt pump some much- 
needed money into the local economy. 
As Don Graham says, "Make a linę of 
people who make $25,000 a year around 
here and you'11 have a pretty smali linę." 
Many locals survive on several jobs. Take 
(Continued on page 59) 
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Written by Berne Broudy 
Photograplied by Broudy/Donohue 


ermont is a playground for cross-country 
skiers. Trails meander from its Southern 
border all the way to Canada, and Nordic 
skiers of all abilities can glide through 
forests and slide across meadows through 
pristine terrain and charming villages. 

Though the joy is in the journey, we're 
always particularly inspired to take a ski 
tour on crisp winter days when the 
warmth of the golden afternoon light is 
complemented by a delicious dinner at 
one of Vermont ; s outstanding restaurants. 
Several of our favorite half-day tours end 
at or near some of the state's best eateries, 
where you can show up in your ski clothes 
for a hot drink and a sumptuous meal and 
feel at home. Here are a few of our fa- 
yorites, from south to north. 


Six Cross-Country Ski 
Tours That Lead the 


Way to Fine Dining 


On the trail at the Macartney 
Mouse in Landgrove; above, a 
dinner at Tiie Common Man 
in Warren. 
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Macartney House Trails and The Garden Cafe and Gallery 

G ambrel-roofed Macartney House sits on 10 private acres 

with hundreds of acres of Green Mountain National Forest 
surrounding it. The Catamount Trail runs through the inn's 
back yard and crisscrosses its trails, providing for multiple loops 
and out-and-backs. 

Trail 10, which is also the Catamount Trail here, leaves from the 
parking lot and weaves back into the pine forest behind the inn. 
The forest is a silent winter fantasyland filled with snowshoe hare 
and moose tracks. After a snowstorm, snów piles high on pine 
branches, glittering like fairy dust in the sun. Follow 10 through 
the woods and over a sturdy bridge. From here the trail skirts 
beaver ponds and carves through frozen marshes before disappear- 
ing into a young hardwood forest. The ambitious can continue on 
the Catamount Trail, but for those who want to make surę they re¬ 
turn in time for dinner, retrace your steps and follow the trail back 
to the inn to complete this four-mile beginner-intermediate tour. 

If you're staying at Macartney House, leave extra time to freshen 
up in one of the elegant, romantic rooms. Guests can warm them- 
selves in front of the fireplace or in the Jacuzzis in each room. The 
innkeepers are exceptionally hospitable and always ready with a 
hot drink for cold skiers. 

As for dinner, the flrst time I stomped off my ski boots and walked 
into The Garden Cafe and Gallery I felt as though I had been trans- 
ported to another world. Sculptures and paintings from whimsical to 
classical adorn the walls from the entry throughout the cafe's sunny 

dining rooms. Warm 
fires crackle in circular 
fireplaces built from 
decorative salvaged 
bricks, and handmade 
lace curtains adorn the 
Windows. 

Sit in one of the com- 
fortable chairs at the 
oak tables or in the gar¬ 
den room, and prepare 
for gastronomie eestasy. 
The carrot-ginger bisąue 
comes with plum driz- 
zle,- the Mediterranean 
salad is so beautiful 
you'11 hesitate to eat it 

for the pleasure of gazing at it; the beef lemongrass over jasmine rice 
and pungent greens in pineapple chili sauce will make you dream of 
the Orient. Ali the produce is organie, and ingredients come from 
Vermont whenever possible. The cuisine is superb, the atmosphere 
engaging. Stop at the gift shop on your way out or visit the gallery 
upstairs or the natural food storę across the parking lot. 



Green Mountain National Forest and the Catamount Trail are both a short 
ski from the Macartney House. 



Blueberry Hill Inn and Nordic 
Center 

B lueberry Hill's 70 kilometers of 
cross-country trails splay out 
from the friendly Nordic center 
barn like rays of sun shining off the 
snów. One of the most popular, Hog- 
back, is a pleasant meander across 
Blueberry Hill's private land and into 
Green Mountain National Forest. The 
trail skirts the road and winds through 
the woods, climbing gently along the 
flanks of Hogback Mountain. At its 
halfway point, the Hogback Loop re- 
joins the Catamount Trail to follow 
the east side of Hogback Mountain. 
Young hardwood forests open up as the 
trail gently climbs and descends, 
briefly following Forest Road 224, and 
then diving back into the woods to 
cross a smali stream and descend to 
the inn. The most sweeping views are 
where the trail skirts the south end of 
Hogback. The five-kilometer tour 
takes about an hour and a half. 

At the Nordic center there is always a 
fire crackling and a cauldron of home- 
made soup, but if you're up for morę ski- 
ing the options are endless. Romance 
Mountain trail (20 kilometers) is among 
Vermont's best. It's a tour for the strong 
of lung and limb — the highest groomed 
Nordic trail in Vermont — and should be 
done with plenty of daylight. 

Blueberry Hill always feels like 
home. In the living room, guests and 
diners meet each other while sampling 
local artisan cheeses and fresh fruit un- 
til the dinner beli rings. Then we're led 
to long tables in the wood-paneled din¬ 
ing room. Tonight the menu includes 
green-lipped mussels Provencal, or¬ 
ganie greens in a roasted tomato dress- 
ing, and local loin of pork with 
tarragon-pine-nut stuffing. Dessert is 
apple strudel with a flaky crust over- 
flowing with maple-sweetened apples. 
It keeps most guests out of the leg- 
endary never-empty chocolate-chip 
cookie jar next to the help-yourself cof- 
fee and tea. This modern New England 
melt-in-your-mouth cuisine was pre- 
pared by Tim Cheevers, Blueberry 
HilTs chef. There is a different fixed 
menu every night. Meats and vegeta- 
bles are local whenever possible. Re- 
serve ahead for dinner and a private 
time slot in Blueberry Hill's wood-fired 
sauna. For a real treat, spend the night 
snuggled under a hand-sewn ąuilt in 
one of the inn's ąuaint rooms. 
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Waterbury's Mist Grill was once a 
grist mili. 


T he roughly six-mile Honey 
Hollow trail offers skiers a 
sampler of Vermont backcoun- 
try Nordic skiing. The trail climbs 
and descends, winding through forest 
and fields with majestic views. It 
starts on an old logging road that 
once paralleled the Long Trail. 

Bolton Mountain towers over the 
valley as the trail switchbacks past 


Honey Hollow Loop of the Catamount Trail and the Mist Grill 


soft white meadows and through 
CamePs Hump State Park, finally 
turning into the woods. The Cata¬ 
mount Trail is well marked here, 
and its friendly blue blazes guide you 
through the woods until the trail 
dips over a stream and onto an 
unplowed dirt road. Here it sweeps 
along the road for a fun and fast 
downhill, then turns right (where 
the Catamount Trail turns left) to 
follow Honey Hollow Road to its 
intersection with Duxbury Road. 
You'11 glide past hunting camps and 
come upon a bench where you can 
rest. If it's spring, you '11 hear the gur- 
gle of Preston Brook, 
which follows the 
Honey Hollow loop 
as it descends to the Winooski River 
Valley. Sections of Honey Hollow 
Road can be fast. The trail is 
ungroomed but very popular with 
locals and their canine companions, 
well-tracked by man and beast. 

After a morning or afternoon in 
Honey Hollow, dinner, lunch or a 
weekend brunch at the Mist Grill is 
a must. Located in Waterbury's his¬ 
torie grist mili, the Mist Grill is 


eclectic, historie and inviting. On 
one side of the dining room ancient 
hewn logs that once held the mill- 
stone are adorned with cushions and 
used as seats for diners. Pipes and 
gears from the old mili are welded 
into railings and hung as decorations. 
In this setting, the Mist GrilPs unpre- 
tentious and welcoming chef, Noah 
Sassaman, crafts inspired brunches 
and dinners. Smali plates of savory 
pumpkin pie with ducie confit and 
apple and cheddar flatbread are fol- 
lowed by shaved fennel and blood- 
orange salad and creative entrees like 
roasted organie chicken with honey- 
rhubarb sauce. The 
restaurant also serves 
morę traditional farę 
like grilled ribeye with Sassaman's 
Vermont twist, a mapie demi-glace. 
The menu changes seasonally and 
there are always vegetarian options. 
On Sunday, dinners are served family 
style, and meals are always served on 
a mismatched collection of china 
that adds to the restaurant's warmth 
and charm. Desserts are divine, and 
tea here is taken seriously — it has 
its own menu. 



Blueberry Lakę Cross-Country Trails and The Common Man 



L enord Robinson, owner of Blue¬ 
berry Lalce, is a Warren native 
who welcomes visitors to the ski 
center with a big smile. That's if they ar- 
rive when he's not out skiing himself. 
Robinson, 75, is a local legend for his 
own skiing and for his ingenious meth- 
ods of "snów farming" in lean snów 
years, but his real claim to famę should 
be Blueberry Lakę ski area. Perched high 
on Plunkton Road above the village of 
Warren, it is about the friendliest 
groomed ski area you could visit. Dogs 
are welcome, lcids are not only welcome 
but encouraged. 

Trails loop through vast open 
meadows, past snowy lakes and 
through hardwood and soft- 
wood forests. The grades are gentle and 
the trails are all groomed. The beginner 
or the group looking for a leisurely tour 
fuli of variety and vistas can glide on 
Pony, flutter over to Butterfly and scam- 
per on Beaver (a total of eight kilome- 
ters). The adventurous should cross the 
road and ascend Rupert's Run (four 


Dogs are welcome on the ski trails 
at Bluebernj Lakę in Warren. 

miles), a climb with an easy 
grade and a long gentle descent 
on the other side. For skiers 
with morę or less time, and 
morę or less ambition, the Staff 
at Blueberry Lalce loves to make 
route suggestions. 

After skiing, drive up to Ger¬ 
man Flats Road, which runs be- 
tween Sugarbush's two 
mountains, for dinner at The 
Common Man. A local landmarlc sińce 
1972, the restaurant is in an 
1850s barn moved to this site 
when the restaurant's original 
home, also a barn, burned in 1987. Hand- 
hewn beams, pink chandeliers, and a 
fire blazing in a stately fieldstone fire- 
place create an Old World feeling that 
complements the robust, traditional Eu- 
ropean cuisine. You'11 find rabbit, veni- 
son and escargot on the menu as well as 
exotic mushrooms arranged on puff pas- 


try and fmished with garlic and fresh 
cream. The Fiat Iron stealc is an apres-slci 
delight. It's difficult to choose from the 
dessert menu because you '11 be so fuli 
from dinner and because there are so 
many delicious options. But it's practi- 
cally a reąuirement to try The Common 
Man's Schneeballe. This vanilla ice 
cream, hot fudge and toasted coconut 
delight has been on the menu sińce the 
restaurant opened and remains one of its 
most popular items. 
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Trapp Family Lodge, Stowe Nordic, Topnotch Nordic and 
Trattoria La Festa 


Stowe 


T rapp Family Lodge perches 
high on a hill overlooking 
Stowe's Nebraska Valley and 
the Worcester Rangę. Begin this sce¬ 
nie nine-mile tour at the lodge's 
Nordic center, where you can buy 
one ticket good for all three 
siei centers you'11 pass 
through. Grab a map or your 
Catamount Trail guidebook and 
head out ready for a delightful 


groomed tour perfect for intermedi- 
ate and advanced skiers. Sugar Road, 
one of Trapp Family Lodge's primary 
trails, leads to Pienie Knoll then to 
the Cabin Trail. Slayton Pasture 
Cabin is on this route, a great place 
to buy snacks or lunch, warm your 
fingers and toes by the fireplace and 
prepare for the first big downhill. 

Smugglers Notch and Mount 
Mansfield dominate the vista as you 


descend the Cabin Trail, the trees 
rushing past as your hair blows in 
the breeze. Before you know it you'11 
be on the Stowe Mountain Resort 
Nordic Center's trails kicking and 
gliding through peaceful winter 
woods. From there the trail winds 
and climbs before descending 
through pristine forest and past local 
chalets and ski homes. A finał short 
descent drops you into a huge 
meadow with panoramie views of 
the Worcester Rangę. After gliding 
through the meadow, you'11 side- 
step up to join the Stowe Recreation 
Path. From here the trail follows the 
river toward Mount Mansfield be¬ 
fore ending at Topnotch Nordic 
Center, a refurbished barn on the 
Mountain Road. 

Because this route is long and 
there are some steep climbs and de- 
scents, beginners may not want to 
tackle it in its entirety. A tour begin- 
ning at the Stowe Mountain Resort 
Nordic Center and ending at either 
Topnotch or Trapp Family Lodge, 
though hilly, will significantly re- 
duce the mileage. 

Dinner is across the Street from 
Topnotch Nordic at Trattoria La 
Festa. As we wait for our table, 
Patrick Keene, a chef from another 
restaurant who is dining at the bar, 
is warmly greeted by friend and pro- 
prietor Tony DeVito as DeVito 
strides from the kitchen, a bottle of 


Kingdom Trails and River Garden Cafe 

K ingdom Trails, a network of ski 
trails on private land in the 
Northeast Kingdom, is one 
of Vermont's greatest treasures. 

There are morę than 50 miles of 
cross-country ski trails (moun¬ 
tain bike trails in summer) and 
25 kilometers of groomed 
Nordic skiing, with options for 
every skill and ambition level. 

For an intermediate 10-k loop, 
park at the Mountain View 
Creamery on Darling Hill 
Road and follow the loop 
trail to River Run. Here 
River Run is a gentle trail 
that cuts a clean linę 
along the West Branch 



of the Passumpsic River. The 
trail glides and rolls through 
hardwood forests, including 
stands of old-growth trees, 
until you climb out of the 
hardwood forest through 
the meadow past the Wild- 
flower Inn. Stop for a hot 
drink or visit 
the petting zoo 
before you piele 
up the Bemis trail. Bemis 
parallels Darling Hill Road 
and provides grand views of 
the Mountain View Creamery 
barns and inn and Elmer Dar¬ 
ling^ historie Burkelyn man- 
sion and barns. As you get 


close to the Creamery, there are sweep- 
ing vistas of Burkę Mountain, fay Peak 
and Willoughby Gap all the way back to 
the parking lot. 

Apres ski, dine at River Garden 
Cafe, a country restaurant with a cos- 
mopolitan flair, fine dining in what 
feels like the middle of nowhere. 
Tucked into the center of tiny East 
Burkę, River Garden serves New Culi- 
nary Age cuisine. Try the 
jumbo shrimp sauteed in gar- 
lic and red pepper flakes or 
sample the warm artichoke dip, a 
melange of artichoke hearts, cheeses 
and garlic served with homemade 
bread. While Ella Fitzgerald croons 
softly over the sound system, atten- 
tive waitstaff serve entrees including 
the cafe's much-sought-after peppered 
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red winę from an obscure Italian 
yineyard in his hands. Everyone at 
Trattoria La Festa ąuickly becomes 
a member of DeVito's family as he 
sweeps from table to table checking 
on guests with unwavering gusto. 

The restaurant is bustling. Pasta 
is whisked from kitchen to table 
and as ąuickly disappears into 
diner's mouths. Wines are poured, 
and patrons are yisiting with DeVito 
and each other. The personal atten- 
tion is remarkable, but nothing 
overshadows the food. Carpaccio di 
Salmone is the first dish to arrive at 
our table. It's thinly sliced home- 
cured salmon, and it melts in our 
mouths. Cannelloni alla Romana, 
tubes of homemade pasta stuffed 
with ricotta, spinach and mozzarella 
topped with a rich Bolognese sauce 
and a sprig of basil lightly steamed 
by the heat from the pasta, tastes as 
good as if it were being served on a 
yeranda in Italy overlooking the sea. 
The bread on the table is Tony's 
grandmother's recipe. Salads are 
served last; even though it is the 
middle of winter the spinach tastes 
as if it were just piclced. It's gar- 
nished with pears, gorgonzola, 
tomatoes, carrots, lcalamata olives 
and fresh pepper. Keene summarizes 
the scene: "These people are the salt 
of the earth — they treat their em- 
ployees like gold, their customers 
like guests in their own home." 


lamb loin, which is pan-seared to ten¬ 
der perfection and finished with a 
white balsamie reduction. The porlc 
loin is roasted and stuffed with prunes 
and wild mushrooms, and the yegetar- 
ian entrees are as creative and satisfy- 
ing as the meats. Each table has a 
uniąue set of salt and pepper shakers; 
guests bring them back from all over 
the world. The cafe uses the freshest 
ingredients available and always has at 
least 20 wines available by the glass. 
Martini lovers may want to start din- 
ner with a Vermont green apple mar- 
tini madę with Vermont Spirits vodka 
from Barnet. ^ 


Photographer and writer Berne Broudy and 
photographer Mikę Donohue live together 
in Richmond. 



Mtissels with garlic, Mist Grill. 


0 Macartney House and the Garden 
Cafe & Gallery 

Macartney House, 24 Route 11, Land- 
grove, (802) 824-6444, www.macart 
neyhouse.com. Parking is Mmited and 
priority goes to inn guests, so skiers 
should cali first. Maps are available 
from the inn; no trail fee. 

The Garden Cafe is at the intersection 
of routes 100 and 11 in Londonderry; 
lunch, $12, 11:30 a.m.-3 p.m.; Sunday 
brunch, $15, 11:30 a.m.-3 p.m.; 
clinner, $21 —$30, 5:30 p.m.-closing; 
reservations (802) 824-9574. Closed 
Tuesdays and Wednesdays. 

0 Blueberry Hill Inn and Nordic Center 

Blueberry Hill is on the Goshen-Ripton 
Road (Forest Road 32) in Goshen. 

There is a set dinner menu and reserva- 
tions are reąuired; $45 for a five course 
dinner, 7 p.m.-closing. Ifyou like winę 
with your meal, make surę to bring 
your own. Pay the trail fee ($13) and 
pick up a free map and soup and rent 
skis or snowshoes ($15) at the Nordic 
center, (800) 448-0707, (802) 247- 
6735, www.blueberryhillinn.com. 

U Blueberry Lakę Cross-Country Center 
and The Common Man 

Blueberry Lakę, Plunkton Road in East 
Warren, (802) 496-6687; trail fee $11. 
The Common Man, German Flats 
Road, Warren, between SugarbusIYs 
Lincoln Peak and Mount El len; open 
daily in winter 6-9:30 p.m.; reserva- 
tions, (802) 583-2800, www.common 
manrestaurant.com; entrees $ 15—$28. 

E Honey Hollow and the Mist Grill 

The Honey Hollow parking area is in 
Bolton on Duxbury (River) Road on the 
south side of the Winooski River. From 
Route 2 in Jonesville, take Cochran 
Road across the Winooski and immedi- 
ately tum left on Duxbury Road. The 
trailhead is 2.2 miles on the right. 

For a guidebook, maps and informa- 
tion, contact the Catamount Trail 
Association, catamounttrail.org, 


How to Go 

(802) 864-5794. The Honey Hollow 
loop is clearly marked and there is a 
map posted at the parking area. 

No trail fees. 

To get to the Mist Grill, fol Iow River 
Road east to Route 100, and then 
follow Route 100 north (left) to Stowe 
Street in Waterbury. The Mist Grill, 

92 Stowe Street, Waterbury, (802) 
244-8522, www.mistgrill.com; 
entrees $ 13—$30. 

0 Trapp Family Lodge, Stowe Nordic, 
Topnotch Nordic and Trattoria La Festa 

Trapp Family Lodge, Trapp Hill Road, 
Stowe, (800) 826-7000 or www.trapp 
family.com; $16 trail fee for skiing or 
snowshoeing covers all three 
touring centers. 

The Stowe Mountain Resort Nordic 
Center, Mountain Road, Stowe, 

(802) 253-3688, www.stowe.com; 
trail fee $15. 

Topnotch Nordic Center, Mountain 
Road, Stowe, (802) 253-8585, fee $12. 

Trattoria La Festa, Mountain Road, 
Stowe, www.trattorialafesta.com, 

(802) 253-8480, across from the Top¬ 
notch Nordic Barn; entrees $14-$20. 

Q Kingdom Trails and River Garden Cafe 

Kingdom Trails. Take Route 114 to East 
Burkę. During the week park behind 
the pub adjacent to the Kingdom Trails 
center in the viIlagę. Weekends park at 
Mountain View Creamery or the Wild- 
flower Inn on Darling Hill Road. Day 
pass, $10, $5 for kids, 

$50 for a season; dogs 
prohibited. For direc- 
tions, trail map and 
membership informa- 
tion, visit www.king 
domtrails.org, 

(802) 626-0737. 

River Garden Cafe, East 
Burkę yillage; reserva- 
tions (802) 626-3514, www.rivergar 

dencafe.com; entrees $11-$23. 

• 

The Craftsbury Marathon, January 29, 
is a 25-kilometer tour through some of 
the best cross-country terrain in New 
England that also ąualifies as an 
excellent ski and eat event. Local inns 
supply the food stops. Information: 
www.craftsbury.com, (802) 586-7767. 
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Ed Koren puts pen to paper 
in Brookfield. 


The New Yorker's 
Ed Koren 
Cherishes His Life 
In Vermont 
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By Robert Kiener 
Photographed by Rosę McNulty 
Illustrations by Ed Koren 



A sk internationally acclaimed cartoonist Ed Koren where he 
gets his ideas and he'll probably scrunch up his not insub- 
stantial nose, level his twinkling dark brown eyes at you and 
say, "There's this little storę in Iowa that sells wonderful, 
beautiful ideas. I just send away for them. Simple." 

Then, after a few beats, a broad mustachioed smile will cross Koren's 
lcindly face and he will let out a chuckle, confirming that he's just kid- 
ding. It is, after all, this uniąuely talented artist's business — and his na¬ 
turę — to make people laugh. 

"People always ask me about my ideas," confesses the trim, soft- 
spolcen Koren as he perches in the wonderfully cluttered ("And to thinlc 
Fve just cleaned it up!") art studio that's part of his 1850s clapboard cape 
in Brookfield. "And I never know what to say. I guess my ideas come from 
being a contrarian and keeping my ears and eyes open." Koren, 68, 
pauses then adds, "Tm a feeder. Fm a whale that swallows all the lcrill 
of modern society and tries to process it." 

in Brookfield 



Welcome to Ed Koren's uniąue and instantly recognizable world. It's 
a world that, as he notes, features "the middle class confronting every 
other class, and especially itself" and where the cartoonist explores pre- 
tension, bombast and incongruity. Koren's universe is inhabited by griz- 
zled, hairy monsters, effete city folk in constant conflict with countrified 
good old boys, husbands being one-upped by their wives, precocious lcids, 
chatty animals and the occasional talking vegetable. All the above, even 
the verbose yeggies, boast Koren's trademark gargantuan schnozzolas and 
are drawn with the same elegantly jagged linę, as if their creator had been 
live-wired to a seismograph. 

Koren, considered by his legions of fans to be a national treasure, is per- 
haps best known for the morę than 1,000 cartoons and illustrations he 
has contributed to The New Yorker over the last 41 years. His worlc has 
also appeared in countless other publications, from The New York Times 
to Business Week to Sports Illustrated, and he has published numerous 
collections of his cartoons as well as children's boolcs. His cartoons and 
fine art prints have been exhibited internationally and some of his art 
is in the permanent collections of the Fogg Museum, the Rhode Island 
School of Design Museum, Princeton University Museum, Cambridge 
University's Fitzwilliam Museum and in the Swann Collection at the Li- 
brary of Congress. 


* 
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Author, illustrator, artist, 
printmaker, cartoonist; Ko- 
ren wears many hats and 
they all seem to fit ad- 
mirably. But he is best 
known for his unmistak- 
able cartoons. As writer Bill 
McKibben noted in the 
foreword to one of Koren's 
books, "Ed is simply the 
funniest cartoonist in 
America, and has been for 
many years." 

Dip anywhere into Koren's 
treasure trove of work, and 
his wry, slightly offbeat ge- 
nius is immediately apparent: 

• A speaker stands at a 
lectern; behind him are half 
a dozen life-size numbers 
complete with unmistakable 
Korenesąue faces. The cap- 
tion reads: "Tonight, we're 
going to let the statistics 
speak for themselves. ,/ 

• On the streets of New 
York a well-dressed woman 
looks solemnly into her małe 
friend's eyes and tells him, "You are 
about to experience something rare in 
your life, Stan — rejection." 

• At the entrance to a ąuintessentially 
picturesąue New England village a large 
sign reads, "Entering Historie Brook- 
field, a Quaint Fishing Village with a 
Parking Problem." 

As the last cartoon proves, sometimes 
Koren finds his inspiration for his cre- 
ations as near as, well, his front yard. In 
1987, after teaching at Brown University 
and working in New York City, he and 
his wife, Curtis, moved to Brookfield 
(population 1,149). Curtis, a former jour- 
nalist and editor, is founder and execu- 
tive director of Vermont 
Intercultural Semesters and 
co-teaches a class at nearby 
Sharon Academy. The couple, 
along with son Ben, 16, and a 
frisky Siamese cat named 
Catmandu, live in a rambling, 
restored 19th century home 
that has a great view of Brook- 
field's other claim to famę, 
the Floating Bridge that 
crosses Sunset Pond. 

"Sometimes local refer- 
ences do pop up in my car¬ 
toons," admits Koren as he 
gives me a tour of his volu- 
minous archives. Flipping 
through cartoon after car¬ 
toon, he chuckles to himself 
when he spots a favorite. 


after Floyd's General Storę 
in Randolph Center. Al and 
Jan Floyd are friends,"says 
Koren. Names of Koren's 
family and friends regularly 
appear in his cartoons,* li- 
cense plates often feature 
their birthdays. 

For Koren, details and ac- 
curacy matter. He has in- 
cluded the interior of 
Charley 0's, the colorful, 
somewhat tumbledown bar 
on Montpelier's Main 
Street, in several of his car¬ 
toons. "I got the idea for a 
cartoon in a bar and went 
there to get the atmosphere 
just right," he explains. 
"Great place; it's like a stage 
set." When he needs to draw 
a cemetery scene, he'll go to 
Montpelier's Green Mount 
cemetery. For a hospital in¬ 
terior he visits Randolph's 
Gifford Hospital. 

It may surprise Koren's car- 
toon-loving fans to discover 
that his originals are much larger than 
they appear in magazines. He roughs out 
an idea in pencil then draws with pen and 
ink on 28-by-21-inch paper. "It feels nat- 
ural to draw this size. I can get most of 
the detail and nuance I need," he ex- 
plains. Sometimes it's the caption that 
comes first; sometimes it's the drawing. 
"I draw, I doodle,- things pop into my 
head. While working on a cartoon, I rangę 
between total disaster and possibility." 

He explains, "A cartoon is a frozen 
moment in time. It's like a joke in that 
you set up the situation, you establish 
the narrative, you dress the stage and 
you cast the proper actors. Then, some- 
how it has to all come to- 
gether like that \" says Koren 
as he snaps his fingers loudly. 
He confesses to endless tin- 
kering with both drawings 
and captions. "HI read my 
captions out loud or perhaps 
run them by Curtis." A car¬ 
toon can take several days to 
get just right, Koren says. 
Then, "I just have to let it go. 
If I overdo it, I will kill it." 

His style, like that of the 
best cartoonists, is instantly 
identifiable. As one critic 
noted, "With Mr. Koren's car¬ 
toons we are already laugh- 
ing before we get to the 
caption." Writer Calvin 
Trillin, a longtime friend of 


Quick! Get your gun, Pa! Here come the suburbs. 

"Here's a good example," he says. A 
boy at a McDonald's counter asks the 
clerk, "Could I have the fries al 
dentel" Standing nearby is a man 
wearing a sweatshirt emblazoned with 
"Brookfield Football." "But," as Koren 
explains with a laugh, "we don't have 
a football team in Brookfield. We don't 
even have a high school." 

Another cartoon depicts a chic 
woman, obviously a visitor to a country 
village, approaching a generał storę with 
four good old boys watching her from the 
store's front porch. In the windo w a large 
sign reads, "This is not a gallery." Above 
is a sign: "Floyd's Storę." "That's Floyd's, 


"We're only here summers, but Roger 
likes to be taken for a local." 
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Koren's, jokes about the cartoonist's 
trademark jagged, fuzzy linę: "I lcnew 
Ed Koren before his pen broke." 

While his cartoons poke equal fun at 
urbanites and suburbanites and talce well- 
aimed potshots at rapacious corporations 
and developers, a Koren cartoon is al- 
ways affectionate. It leaves the reader 
with a smile and the feeling that there's 
been no harm done. Perhaps it's the lov- 
able naturę of the creatures that make up 
Koren's two-dimensional menagerie. Or 
is it the naturę of the man himself? 

"Hrom," says the man himself. "Good 
ąuestion." 

Says Trillin: "'His cartoons 
can be biting but never 
mean. Lilce Ed himself." 


day and is ready to drop everything — in 
his case, his pencil, pen or paintbrush — 
and rush to the scene of an accident or 
fire. "The dirty little secret is that it's a 
lot of fun and a lot of grunt work," Koren 
tells me as we sit in his studio. "And it's 
the perfect counterpoint to my sitting 
here working all day." 

The 20-member team responds to an 
average of two or three calls a month. 
These can be everything from a burning 
house to a grisly traffic accident on 
nearby Interstate 89 to a raging brush 
fire. "Some of my friends think Fm nuts, 


A few years ago Roger Angell visited 
the Korens over a winter weekend. "Ed is 
the most energetic person I know," says 
Angell. "After a day of cross-country ski- 
ing we had an enormous dinner and I 
wanted to take it easy. Not Ed. At 11:30 
p.m. he roused everybody and insisted 
we all go on a long moonlight walk. In 
sub-zero temperatures! Enthusiastic does- 
n't even begin to describe Ed Koren." 

Angell remembers another time when 
Ed, Curtis and Ben showed up at his 
Maine summer house for a weekend. 
"They had so much recreational gear 


Koren has served with the Brookfield Volunteer Fire Department for 16 years. 

“I wanted to do something with immediate results,” he says. 



Ever sińce Koren moved to Brookfield, 
he has felt the need to give something 
bacie to the community. He's supported 
local causes, such as a drive to preserve 
the town hall, and donated drawings to 
help raise money for other worthy State 
and local projects. 

A decade ago he started his one-man 
"Litter for Literacy" campaign by re- 
deeming cans he finds along the roads 
during his daily runs. Friends followed 
his lead and each morning he finds a 
smali pile of cans on his front lawn. The 
money raised, about $350 so far, has 
been donated to the Brookfield Elemen- 
tary School library. "I harvest the road for 
books," he says with a wry smile. 

Koren's commitment to his commu¬ 
nity goes even deeper. Shortly after he ar- 
rived in Brookfield, he volunteered for the 
local volunteer fire department. "After 
teaching, Fd had it with sitting on com- 
mittees," he remembers. "I wanted to 
do something with immediate results." 

For the last 16 years he's been an ac- 
tive member of the Brookfield Volun- 
teer Fire Department. Like other 
members, he wears a pager 24 hours a 


but most understand 
that I love it," says 
Koren. Roger Angell, a 
New Yorker writer and 
editor and longtime 
friend, explains, "Ed 
loves Vermont and takes 
his role with the fire de¬ 
partment very seriously. 
I know he's very proud 
of what he's done there." 
Adds Calvin Trillin, "I 
think of Ed as a fireman 
who does cartooning on 
the side. I cali him 'the 
Fire Commissioner/ " 
As Koren shows me a picture of the 
Brookfield firefighters posing in front of 
their vintage truck, he tells me, "Volun- 
teering is the soul of a rural community. 
And it has its rewards. I wouldiFt know 
all these great people here if I hadn't 
joined the fire department." In a poignant 
article he wrote for The New York Times, 
Koren noted, "The work I do with the de¬ 
partment, the solidarity I 
feel with its members, 
gives me morę pride and 
satisfaction than a life- 
time of professional ac- 
complishment. And Fm 
proud of the skills Fve 
mastered, which have 
nothing to do with my own 
profession." 

To keep in shape, the 
wiry, 5-foot-7-inch Koren 
runs, bikes, kayaks or cross-country skis 
every day. He has run in four New York 
City Marathons and hopes to complete 
one morę to celebrate his 70th birthday. 
"I've got to get outside once a day or I go 
nuts," he explains. "Being outdoors is re- 
ally a spiritual necessity for me." 


crammed into their Saab — kayaks, 
bikes, swim fins, you name it — that I 
yelled to my wife, 'You've got to see 
this; the Korens have arrived with the 
entire contents of the L.L. Bean cata- 
log.' " (Koren, the consummate car- 
toonist, borrowed his friends linę and 
used it in a cartoon subseąuently pub- 
lished in The New Yorker.) 

• 

Now and then an Ed Koren fan will 
find his or her way to Brookfield and 
seek an audience with the cartoonist. 
Aspiring artists and students cali or write 
to ask his advice. He always seems 
happy to oblige. "Why not?" aslcs Koren 
and laughs. "It's not as if Fm besieged. In 
the great celebrity pecking order, I don't 
think cartoonists ratę very highly." 

Lots of his neighbors, claims Koren, 
don't know exactly what he does. 
"That's O.K. with me; Fd rather not be 
well lcnown." 

For most of the residents of Brook¬ 
field it's enough to know that he is one 
of the brave local volunteers 
ready, at a moment's no- 
tice, to put their lives on 
the linę for them or their 
property. 

With his firefighter's 
pager clipped securely to 
his belt, Koren sips coffee in 
his art studio and seems per- 
fectly content with his 
world. "Every day I think 
how lucky I am to live the 
way I do and make a living doing what 
I do," he tells me. "You can't ask much 
morę than that, can you?" 


Freelance writer Robert Kiener lives in 
Stowe. Photographer Rosę McNulty lives 
in Burlington. 
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Sleds lean against the wali of a storę in 
Waitsfield/NataYie Stultz 

A n ancient Vermont one-liner 
begins with the flatlander 
asking the Vermonter what 
Vermonters do here during the long, 
cold winters. The Vermonter declares: 
''Sit and think ... mostly sit." 

Weil, that response is obviously no 
longer true (if it ever was.) 

Winter, in today's Vermont, is not 
an excuse to stay indoors — it's an 
excuse to get outdoors. 



Lang Farm , Hinesburg/]ea n Carlson Masseau 
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Willistołi/Caro\ Sullivan 


John Te a ford skates on Lakę Morey, 
Fairlee /Chris Milliman 



W inter is undeniably 
long and can be cruel 
at times. But Ver- 
monters have learned that the 
way to survive winter is to en- 
gage it. The bright sunshine of a 
crisp winter day is a tonie that 
calls for active involvement. 
And it is a rare sunny day in 
January or February that doesn't 
bring out skaters, skiers, snow- 
shoers and walkers by the score. 

While many seek the organ- 
ized fun of a winter carnival or 
one of Vermont's many busy ski 
areas, for others, the skating 
pond is just outside the back 
door, waiting to be cleared, and 
the most-used ski trails lead 
through your own woods. 



Pond hockey, Calais /Levart Photos 
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Marioti Rosenthal, Quechee /Natalie Stultz 










F or the adventurous, 

Vermont's mountains 
and wild lands offer 
miles of winter challenges. 
Trails that once were deserted 
when snów began to fali are 
now used year-round. A new 
generation of winter climbers 
and improved snowshoes and 
skis assure that many of the 
most popular mountain paths 
are packed and accessible all 
winter long. 

Mountains can be dangerous 
in the winter and should always 
be approached with care and 
respect. Proper planning and 
emergency preparation are 
essential. But exploration 
doesn't have to mean danger or 
extreme exertion. The drifted 
road that winds into the back- 
country or a tour of the farm 
fields over the next hill can 
offer just as much beauty and 
adventure as a hefty mountain 
climb — and they reąuire a 
lot less effort! 


Merck Forest, Rupert /Natalie Stultz 
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Stowe Mountain 
Resort /David A. Seaver 



Snowboarders head uphill, Underhill 
State Park /Natalie Stultz 


B eauty is part of the Win¬ 
ter experience. Wherever 
you may be, climbing up 
or skiing down, stop, take a 
breath and look around you. 

The dome of blue sky overhead, 
the snów, crunching beneath 
your feet, the bracing winter 
winds — all these are part of 
what we're seeking. 

Fortunately, in Vermont 
they're always close at hand. 

— T.K.S. 



Ice boarding, Shelbume Pond/ 
Paul O. Boisvert 
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Cross-country skiing, Warren , with Sagarbusli 
iti the distance /Natalie Stultz 










TRAVĘLS 

with Jane 



A Day with Vermont Fol klife Center 
Founder Jane Beck 


By Jane Roy Brown 
Photographed by Bill Regan 


S omewhere near Mud City, Jane 
Beck barrels down a mountain 
road in a snów sąuall, her Jeep 
Cherokee rounding curves at 
speeds that might raise the hair on a 
flatlander's neck. But Beck seems not to 
notice because she is telling a story — 
for a folklorist, a transporting act. 

This one is the tale of the late Daisy 
Turner, the daughter of an African- 
American slave. After Beck courted 
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her persistently, Turner, then 100 
years old, agreed to be interviewed. 
What unfolded over the next four 
years was an astonishing multigenera- 
tional saga stretching back almost 
two centuries, from a Grafton farm to 
a Virginia plantation to a village in 
Africa. "It was all passed down 
orally, ,/ says Beck, her voice still 
touched with awe. Turner died in 
1988 at age 104. 


Twenty years ago, Beck, now 63, 
founded the Vermont Folklife Center in 
Middlebury, with the mission "to doc- 
ument and preserve the heritage and tra- 
ditions of Vermont and its neighbors." 
The center, a nonprofit membership or- 
ganization, gathers personal stories 
through field research and orał inter- 
views. Though it started in 1984 under 
the Vermont Arts Council, the center 
gained independent footing three years 













later under Beck's leadership, becoming 
one of the country's first private non- 
profit follclife institutions. Since then, 
Beck and a growing Staff — now four in 
addition to her — have amassed morę 
than 4,000 orał histories. 

Beck calls them ''the extraordinary 
stories of ordinary people"— farmers 
and loggers; stonecutters and wood 
carvers; malcers of baskets, rugs and 
ąuilts; people from Russia, Laos, Italy 
and Poland; Native Americans and 
baclc-to-the-landers. The stories reside, 
on audiotape, videotape and paper, 
along with thousands of photographs, 
in the center's archives in the former 
Masonie Hall in Middlebury. 

Follclife is traditional culture, Beck 
says, handed down through the genera- 
tions, shaped by custom. "It's all the lit- 
tle things you do every day but probably 
don't notice, the things you learn infor- 
mally, lilce a boy building something 
with his father or a girl cooking with 
her mother," she elaborates. And what 
binds worlcer to trade, artist to object, 
generation to generation, is stories. 

Over the years, the Vermont Follclife 
Center has shared many of these tales 
through radio series, exhibits, classroom 
programs, lectures, articles and chil- 
dren's boolcs. Excerpts from the Turner 


interviews, for instance, aired as a series 
on Vermont Public Radio in 1990. (It 
garnered four awards.) The center also 
commissioned a children's boolc, Daisy 
and the Doli , based on a childhood in- 
cident that madę Turner realize she was 
different from her classmates. These ve- 
hicles spread the word about Vermont's 
extraordinary people and how they shape 
its culture. But Beclc's first love is sniff- 
ing out good tales. 

"You look for people who paint pic- 
tures with words," she says. "And when 
you find them, you go bacie for morę." 
Turner was such a person, and she lcnew 
the value of her stories, revealing them 
one or two at a time, lilce hoarded pearls. 
For Beck, they composed a rare narrative 
about slavery and difference in a State 
where African Americans are scarce. 

On this wintry trip, Beck has set out 
to gather a few stories and art for an 
exhibit commemorating the center's 
20th anniversary. The show, Always in 


Season, reprises part of an 
original exhibit that 
served as the baclcdrop for 
the resolution to found 
the center two decades 
ago. Her travels will talce 
her in a 200-mile loop 
from her home in Ripton 
to Shelburne, Morristown, 

Cabot, Walden, Montpe- 
lier and bacie home. 

Though not an everyday 
routine, the drive is not un- 
usual for Beck, a strawberry 
blonde with alert blue eyes. 

She shrugs when aslced 
about her grueling regimen. 

"I get a lot of thinlcing done 
in the car," she says. 

The day's first stop was 
in Shelburne where Beck 
interviewed Lois Mc- 
Clure, whose grandfather started the 
Burlington Free Press. McClure, a bit 
self-conscious at first, warmed to 
Beck's encouragement during the 45- 
minute session. Bacie in the Jeep, head- 
ing toward that section of Morristown 
lcnown as Mud City, Beck explains 
that her interviews rely morę on intu- 
ition than on formula. "I asie about 
their baclcground to warm people up — 


where they were born, where they're 
from, anything," she says. "I don't 
come in with a preconceived idea of 
what the story is." 

In this intimate exchange between 
strangers, which usually talces place in 
the subject's home, the crucial ingredi- 
ent is trust. "Interviews go below the 
surface," Beck says. "If you establish 
rapport, things often come out that the 
other person doesn't expect." 

Flurries fali from a pewter slcy as the 
Jeep turns onto the farm road where the 
Lepine sisters live. Beck met Gert and 
Jeannette Lepine when she was seelcing 
objects for the first Always in Season 
show. Beck had heard that their mother, 
Imelda, madę exquisite hoolced rugs. 
Beck set out to meet her and was in- 
stantly drawn to Imelda and her three 
farming daughters. Imelda's rug, depict- 
ing a man driving an enormous red hog 
to market, hung in the first Always in 
Season show and is also in the current 


show. And though Imelda 
has sińce died, the Lepine 
farmhouse remains a regu- 
lar stop on Beck's travels. 
Gert and Jeannette, now in 
their 70s, have offered 
many family stories. A fa- 
vorite: When they were 
children, their father grew 
deathly ill with double 
pneumonia. When the doc¬ 
tor arrived, he pronounced 
Lepine dead. Imelda called 
the children around his bed 
and as they prayed she no- 
ticed that his eyes blinked. 
She always believed that 
his rejuvenation was due to 
the power of prayer. He 
farmed 30 morę years. 

Today's errand is to fetch 
a baslcet madę by another 
folk artist, Frank Sweetser, and traded to 
Imelda for a pair of handmade mittens in 
the 1930s. When Beck arrives at the Lep- 
ines' farmhouse, the sisters are finishing 
lunch at a round table in front of a large 
window. Light floods the warm room, 



A butter press that was part of the 
Always in Season folk art show. 


showing off their fine collection of land- 
scape paintings. (Several years ago, Gert 
and Jeannette launched an art gallery 
down the road, which still exists as an 
artists' cooperative.) 

Gert has a lcind, weathered face and 
hands as tough as oalc. She started out as 
a teacher but soon returned to the fam¬ 
ily farm, where she and her family built 
up a prize herd of Jerseys. 

Jeannette — a former airline stew¬ 
ardess who also returned to farming — 
never stops moving. Her strong face is 
mobile and impish, and today sports a 
pair of sunglasses with one lens removed, 
the other lens shielding an eye damaged 
in an accident. 


You look for people who paint pictures with words, 
and when you find them, you go back for morę.” 


Visit’n with 
the Folklife 
Center 

Visit'n is the Vermont 
Folklife Center's 
annual anthology of 
interviews from its 
archives. This year's 
special edition, which 
comes out near the 
end of November, 
will focus on some of 
the best storytellers in 
the collection and 
includes a CD ($14.95 
for nonmembers). 
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Vermont 
Folklife Center 

20th Annwersary Events 

Through November: Always in 
Season. The 20th anniversary folk-art 
exhibit celebrates the seasonal rhythm 
of Vermont's ethnic and ruraI past 
through the works ofartists and the 
voices of everyday people as recorded 
by the Folklife Center; at the center 
in Middlebury. 

November: Gallery Talks Folklorist 
lane Beck shares the stories behind the 
Always in Season exhibition. First 
Wednesday of the month, 11:30- 
12:15, in the center's gallery. 
Registration required. 

December: Incredible Gingerbread 

Houses. Annual gingerbread house 
contest and display. December 3-21, 

11 a.m.-4 p.m., Tuesday-Saturday; 
o pen house, December 3. 

December 10: Festival of Foods. 

Sample traditional ethnic holiday 
foods, 5-7 p.m.; open to the public. 

• 

Vermont Folklife Center, Masonie 
Hall, 3 Court Street, Middlebury, VT 
05753, (802) 388-4964, 
www. vermontfolklifecenter.org. 



Imelda Lepine's liooked rug 
from Always in Season. 



An elder sister, Marie, who ran a 
restaurant in Colorado with her late hus- 
band, has recently moved into the house- 
hold. Shy and pretty, she perches on a 
stool, letting Gert and Jeannette hołd 
court. Together they care for their sister 
Therese, who has suffered a stroke; she 
cracked codę for the Navy during World 
War II. She too returned to Mud City to 
farm. Unable to speak, she gazes out the 
kitchen window. 

Beck settles between Gert and Jean¬ 
nette, and several conversations erupt at 
once, peppered with hoots of laughter. 
The talk turns to Howard Dean's failed 
presidential bid, and Jeannette bursts 
into her rendition of his Iowa "scream" 
speech, her fist pumping the air. Gert 
and Jane tip back their heads and howl. 

After an hour, Beck reluctantly pries 
herself away. As she noses the Jeep 
back onto the main highway toward 
Cabot, the flurries have coalesced into 
a whiteout. The sąuall merely prompts 
the observation that winter is when 
farm families turned to indoor proj- 
eets. "Even today, that's when people 
in Vermont tend to create their art," 
she says. This seasonal shift, in addi- 
tion to the subject matter of many 
pieces, binds folk art even morę tightly 
to landscape and climate. 

Many uphill miles later, the snów pe- 
ters out in Cabot. Beck pulls into a drive- 
way next to a sign that reads "Bird Man." 
Before she is out of the car, a tidy man 
with a mustache appears in the door- 
way of a compact house — the Bird Man 
himself, Edmond Menard. 

Menard leads Beck into his cedar- 
scented studio, where shavings are 
strewn among carving tools on work ta- 
bles. Dozens of intricately carved, fan- 
tailed birds roost on every surface, some 


thumbnail-sized, others as large as a 
man's hand. 

Menard inherited his distinctive title 
from his mentor, the late Chester Nut- 
ting, who leamed this traditional Scan- 
dinavian and Russian carving style from 
his grandfather, who had picked it up in 
logging camps. Menard met Nutting and 
his art by chance in 1974. 

With a thin-bladed knife, Menard 
makes a series of deft cuts in a finger- 
length cedar peg. A beaked head and 
curved breast emerge. Then, with a twist 
of his fingers, he fans out a taił of paper- 
thin "feathers." The whittling has taken 
less than 10 minutes. "My first bird took 
all afternoon," he laughs. Menard now 
sells his creations out of his studio. 

Beck places a few handsome speci- 
mens for the exhibit in the back of her 
Jeep and strikes out for Walden. She ex- 
plains why she feels the stories she gath- 
ers are so important. "Through them, we 
are trying to understand the past and 
the present," she says. In her view, the 
past of Brattleboro's recent Laotian im- 
migrants is shaping the futurę of Ver- 
mont as surely as the hippie dreams of 
Ben & Jerry's generation and the taciturn 
farmers who preceded them both. 

An egalitarian spirit underlies Beck's 
fascination with communities at the 
edges of society. "If you understand their 
values and attitudes, you can bridge dif- 
ferences," she explains. "Corning out of 
the Sixties, I thought it was important to 
understand differences in order to bring 
about a morę peaceful world." 

After growing up on Long Island, Beck 
took her undergraduate degree at Mid¬ 
dlebury College and went on to earn a 
Ph.D. at the University of Pennsylva- 
nia. By then, the 1960s, she had fallen in 
love with Horace Beck, a professor of 
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folklore at Middlebury, and returned to 
Vermont. The couple had two children 
and shared many adventures all over the 
world. An accomplished photographer, 
Jane documented their collaborations as 
well as her own projects. "It was a lot of 
fun — just the right balance of work and 
play," she says. Horace Beck died last 
year at the age of 82. 

Beck is lcnown as a public folklorist. 
The term, explains Peggy Bulger, direc- 
tor of the American Folklife Center at 
the Library of Congress, refers to any 
folklorist working outside of a univer- 
sity. Though academics once domi- 
nated the field, folklorists began 
branching out into the community 
during the socially conscious 1970s. 

"Jane was one of the first in the 
country to set up a private nonprofit 
in this field. Many others have sińce 
done the same, and all of them have 
picked her brain," says Bulger, who 
adds that the Vermont Folklife Center 
is distinguished by its balance of en- 
trepreneurial and archival work, a 
credit to Beck's creativity. 

Richard Kurin, director of the Center 
for Folklife and Cultural Heritage of the 
Smithsonian Institution, invited Beck 
to serve on the Smithsonian Advisory 
Council for the Bureau of Folklife Pro- 
grams and Cultural Studies in 1994. 
"Most people in our field are loners, and 
here's Jane, who can bridge civic and in- 
dividual interests, national and local 
institutions," Kurin says. "She's com- 
mitted to the people, the materiał, the 
traditions, and she doesn't like to take 
center stage. That takes skill and a won- 
derful grace." 

In addition to publishing in Profes¬ 
sional journals, Beck has served as 
president of the American Folklore So- 


ciety, on the editorial board of the Jour¬ 
nal of American Folklore and on the 
board of the American Folklife Center. 
In 1996, she received the American 
Folklore Society's Botkin Award for 
lifetime achievement in public folk¬ 
lore. But Beck almost winces at the 
mention of these honors, preferring to 
speak about the people she has met 
and, of course, their stories. 

The intrepid Jeep climbs another 
mountain road, and Beck arrives at Frank 
Patoine's house in Walden, her finał stop 
before an end-of-day meeting in Mont- 
pelier. Patoine, a wood carver, also con- 
tributed to the Vermont Folklife Center's 
opening exhibit. One of his large pieces, 
an extraordinarily lifelike rocking horse, 
has already been picked up along with 
rugs madę by his mother and sister. 
Today Beck will collect some of his 
smaller carvings. 

Frank and his wife, Elsie, welcome 
Beck into their lcitchen. A solid man 
with wavy iron-gray hair, Frank takes a 
seat at the table. Elsie stands next to 
the woodstove, smoking. After a few 
minutes' chat, she says, "Show her the 
owi, Frank." 

Frank protests, but Elsie shoots him a 
look, and he places it on the table — a 
richly detailed carving of an owi perched 
on a branch. "The feathers get tedious," 
he says to dispel the admiring com- 
ments. "I use a woodburner for those." 

"Now show her the duck," says Elsie. 
This time Frank just shakes his head. 
Elsie gets up and brings out an exquis- 
itely sculpted wooden duck, which is 
eąually admired. 

Frank swipes the air dismissively. "My 
stuff looks like nothing compared to 
what some guys do." 

Elsie snorts. "You can tell what kind 


All in a day's work; some of the Ver- 
monters Jane Beck nisited in a day on 
the road , from left: Edmond Menard, 
Cabot's Birdman, known for his wood 
sculptures; Beck lauglts with Gert, left, 
and Jeannette Lepine in the sisters' 
Morristown farmhouse; Beck inter- 
views philanthropist Lois McClure 
in Shelburne. 


of a day he's having when you find duck 
heads in the woodbox." 

Patoine started carving while working 
in Alaskan logging camps in the 1960s. 
Now he lives in the house he built and 
worlcs in the woods. He carves animals, 
mostly, observing them in the wild and 
sometimes working from pictures. 

Elsie brings out a photo of a life-size 
grizzly Frank carved with a chainsaw 
out of a Sitka spruce. It stands in front of 
an Alaskan lodge. "He left me on our 
honeymoon to go up there and do this," 
she says. 

When Beck stows the owi in the Jeep 
and heads back into the night, it is al¬ 
most 7 0 'clock. During the ride to Mont- 
pelier, she spealcs of the new frontiers in 
Vermont's folk culture: people from 
away, perhaps already here, shaping the 
futurę of a long-settled place. "Who 
knows what will be next?" she says. 
"There's so much morę than you can 
everdo." S 


Jane Roy Brown is an editor and writer 
who lives in Massachusetts, a few miles 
south of the Veimont linę. Photographer 
Bill Regan is her husband. 

rnn 11/1(1 R[ ,on J ane Beck, Daisy Turner 
I U U IVI U U L • and the Folklife Center, 
visit www.VermontLife.com. 
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Jerry LeBlond 



kiers and snowboarders appear to be ascending into 
the heavens as they rise through clouds of winter blue 


and manmade snów on the Superstar trail at Killington. 
The resort uses a Computer to monitor and adjust the water 
pumps and air compressors that make snów over 70 to 80 
percent of its seven mountains. The system includes 3,500 
snowmaking hydrants, 5,000 hoses, nearly 1,500 ground and 
tower-mounted snów guns and 65 miles of piping. 

Mixing just the right amount of air and water from those 
pipes to produce the right kind of snów continues no matter 
the season. "My job has two parts," says Killington^ snow¬ 
making supervisor, Greg Hiltz. "Fm either making snów or 
getting ready to make snów." 
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Former University of Vermont hockey star Martin St. Louis, right, and teammate Erie Perrin, another former UVM star, celebrate 
last June after their team, the Tampa Bay Lightning; won the National Hockey League's 2004 Stanley Cup. 


ittl eGIANT 

From Quebec to UVM to the NHL, Adopted 
Vermonter Martin St. Louiss Big Attitude Has 
Madę Hockey History 


By Ted Ryan 

W hen Martin St. Louis 
stepped onto the Univer- 
sity of Vermont campus 
in the fali of 1993, his 
diminutive stature belied the enor- 
mous talent and fierce desire packed 
into his 5-foot-7-inch, 165-pound body. 

At the time, Catamount hockey fans 
were still basking in the glory achieved 
by native son John LeClair of St. Albans 
\VL, Winter 1996). The former UVM 
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standout, the first Vermont-born player 
in the National Hockey League, had 
been an improbable hero during the 
Montreal Canadiens' stunning run to 
the Stanley Cup championship in the 
spring, scoring overtime goals in back-to- 
back games of the cup finals. No one — 
not Gordie Howe, Maurice Richard, 
Wayne Gretzky or any of the NHL's su- 
perstars — had done that. 

Stanley Cup tradition allows each 


member of the championship team to 
take possession of organized sport's most 
fabled trophy for one day. To share the ex- 
perience with those who had supported 
him sińce his youth hockey days, LeClair 
brought the cup to the Collins-Perley 
Sports Complex in St. Albans that sum- 
mer. An estimated 10,000 people 
streamed through the home of LeClair's 
high school team, BFA-St. Albans, posing 
for pictures with the emerging NHL star. 


Getty Images 




















Little did anyone realize that a new 
era was about to begin for UVM 
hockey, a chapter that would return 
the Stanley Cup to Vermont 11 years 
later and make another Vermont resi- 
dent an NHL celebrity. 

Martin St. Louis and his buddy from 
Laval, Quebec, Erie Perrin, could have 
played NCAA Division I college hockey 
for any team in the country. Hockey pow- 
ers such as Michigan and Maine pursued 
them, and the bookend players — Perrin 
was nearly identical physically to St. 

Louis, the reason neither would be drafted 
by the size-oriented NHL — would have 
madę any very good team better. 

Instead, St. Louis and Perrin had an¬ 
other objective. They wanted to create 
a legacy, not be footnotes to one. In 

4 - Everybody knows Burlington is a tight 
community, a close community, and 
they definitely were behind us when I 
was in college and I know they are 
following my career now. ■ ? 

— Martin St. Louis 


St. Louis signs autographs for youngplayers duńnghis hockey 
camp at South Burlington's Cairns Arena last summer. 


their estimation, the University of Ver- 
mont was the perfect place: a strong 
school academically with highly sup- 
portive fans and latent potential in the 
hockey program. 

"We just felt we wanted to help this 
team/' said St. Louis as he worlced out 
at UVM last summer. "I just believe in 
myself so much I thought we could help 
this team to become a better team, and 
we did." 

Milce Gilligan, UVM's head coach for 
19 years (now assistant to the athletic di- 
rector), experienced St. Louis's confi- 
dence from the start. "When he madę his 
[reeruiting] visit and saw our team play," 
said Gilligan, "he told me, 'You need 
morę help.' He said we would go to the 
nationals and he madę it pretty close." 

St. Louis and Perrin wasted little time 
demonstrating the impact they would 
have on UVM hockey. 

"We expected quite a bit from them, 
but we didn't have a clue they'd have the 
impact they had for four straight years," 
said Gilligan. "Ali you had to do was 
watch the first gamę to see the magni- 
tude of what they were doing and you 
lcnew you'd be in every gamę." 

During the St. Louis-Perrin years at 
Vermont, the Catamounts had a 
record of 83-44-15, the progranTs best 
four-year period in Division I. St. 


reer goals at 107; St. 

Louis was third at 
91. They shared the 
single-season scoring 
record of 85 points. 

St. Louis was a three- 
time All-American; 

Perrin earned the 
honor once. St. Louis 
was a three-time finalist for the Hobey 
Baker award, college hockey's equiva- 
lent of footbalPs Heisman Trophy. 

If there was a difference between the 
two, it was their demeanor. Both had 
competitive personalities, but Perrin 
had an easy-smile approach to life ; St. 
Louis simmered with a passion born 
from the constant rejoinders that he 
could not succeed at the next level be- 
cause of his size. Those who believed 
that failed to take into account his in- 
tangible assets. 

"He was the heart and soul of the 
team," Gilligan said. "He could have 
been the captain here his first year. St. 
Louis was as vocal as a young man as he 
was as a senior. He just exuded confi- 
dence and leadership." 

After college, St. Louis and Perrin 
faced the daunting task of breaking 
into pro hockey, a culture steeped in 
tradition and biased against the smali, 
skilled player in favor of size, strength 


St. Louis's slcill emerged with Tampa 
Bay, and he quickly became a crowd fa- 
vorite for his unrelenting approach. By 
the 2002-03 season, he was an NHL all- 
star. A year later, he was the league's 
top scorer and most valuable player, 
helping Tampa win the Stanley Cup. 
Like LeClair 11 years earlier, St. Louis 
scored a pivotal goal in overtime, this 
one in Gamę Six at Calgary to set up a 
finał gamę at Tampa Bay, where the 
Lightning clinched the cup. Then he 
went on to help Canada win the 2004 
World Cup last summer. 

St. Louis's success has surprised many, 
but not all. 

"What I saw in him was the capability 
in the corners to get away from defend- 
ers who were 6-foot-3 and 225 pounds 
where other smali players didn't have 
that ability," said Rick Vaive, who had 
been St. Louis's coach for the Flames' 
minor league team. "Martin had power- 
ful legs; he was slippery and determined." 



Louis and Perrin led UVM to its most 
Division I wins in a season with 27 in 
1996-97, the year Vermont reached the 
semifinals of the NCAA champi- 
onships, only to lose to Colorado Col¬ 
lege on a controversial goal in double 
overtime. That same year, Vermont 
won its only Division I Eastern College 
Athletic Conference regular-season 
championship. 

By the time the two had stripped off 
their sweat-soaked Vermont uniforms 
for the finał time, St. Louis and Perrin 
had rewritten the Catamount record 
books. St. Louis was UVM's all-time 
point leader with 267 points; Perrin 
was second at 256. 

Perrin set the Ver- 
mont record for ca- 


and a narrow definition of toughness 
as a willingness to fight. 

The two signed with the Cleveland 
Lumberjacks of the minor league Inter¬ 
national Hockey League, but for the first 
time their paths diverged. The Calgary 
Flames signed St. Louis and he joined the 
NHL team for 69 games over two sea- 
sons. Perrin, set back by injuries, moved 
to Europę to play. 

In 2000, a new management team in 
Calgary had the same old prejudices: St. 
Louis wasn't big enough. The Flames 
released him and the Tampa Bay Light¬ 
ning signed him — literally catching 
lightning in a bottle. 
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MARTIN ST. LOUIS 





802'447'7000 Cali for a brochure 


Gorgeous views 
Fabulous food 
Social events 


Thoughtful care 
Transportation 
24-hour staffing 


300 Yillage Lane, Bennington, VT 05201 


^illmore c Pond L 

Bennington^ Premier Senior Living Community 


Independent Living Assisted Living 


MOUNTAIN TOP 

MN flr RESORT 


Ckiiitndtu, l 

Just 11 miles from Killington 


fa/łty Smsvh, Łwy ŁmtUm 




Luxurious Lodging Fine Dining & 80km Groomed Trails 
Nordic Ski & Snowshoe Center & Horse Drawn Sleigh Rides 

800.445.2100 www.mountaintopinn.com 
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"There was no ąuestion in my mind 
he could play in the NHL and bc a 25- 
to 30-goal scorer and a 50- to 60-point 
guy. Ali he needed was an opportunity 
to play with the right guys on a top 
linę," said Vaive. "It would be stretch- 
ing it a bit to suggest I thought he'd go 
on to lead the NHL in scoring and be 
the most valuable player though." 

"I figured if he could get a chance, he 
could play in the NHL/' said Gilligan. "I 
thought he'd be a third-line player, a 
penalty-killer, and score maybe 20 goals. 
I never thought he'd be an MVP. I'm see- 
ing things he's doing at that level I never 
thought he could do." 

"He got his opportunity and he never 
looked bacie," said Tampa Bay head 
coach John Tortorella. "He never takes 
it for granted. He knows he can't let up 
for a second." 

Seven years removed from his last 
UVM gamę, St. Louis wanted to share 
his success with the Vermont fans who 
had supported him in college and during 
his climb to NHL stardom. Last July, 
when it was his tum to take possession 
of the Stanley Cup, he brought it to 
South Burlington. 

"I want to bring the cup here for the 
whole community. I want to make 
surę the kids will get a chance to see 
it," he said. 

About 3,000 fans filed through the 
Sheraton Hotel and Conference Center 
in three hours, pausing briefly for group 
photos with St. Louis. Those attending 
were asked to make a $1 donation for the 
benefit of 13-month-old leukemia pa- 
tient Jimmy Giroux of Colchester and 
the Committee on Temporary Shelter. 
Morę than $7,500 was raised. 

"You don't realize how much it [the 
cup] means to people," St. Louis said. "It 
means a lot to me and it means a lot to 
the fans too. Some of them, they ask, 
'Can I touch it?' " 

Later that day, St. Louis took an im- 
promptu march up Burlington's Church 
Street Mail, carrying the Stanley Cup 
as downtown shoppers applauded him. 

"Everybody knows Burlington is a 
tight community, a close community, 
and they definitely were behind us 
when I was in college and I know they 
are following my career now," said St. 
Louis, explaining why he decided to 
share the moment with Vermont fans. 
"It can make a lot of people excited 
and that's what it's all about." 
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Sn ni mer 
Camps 


Yermont youth camps are a 
wonderful alternative to the 
traditional summer vacation. 
Be surę to cali early as some 
programs fili up very quickly. 


NICHT EACLE 

WILDERNESS ADVENTURE$ 

Unique Vermont Summer Camp for Boys 


Cali (802) 
773-7866 

ACA 

Accredited 

Camp 


• i 

▲ tipi living a wilderness skills a 
canoeing a naturę crafts a archery 
tracking a backpacking a and morę! 
cooperative work & play a ages 10-14 


www. nighteaglewildemess. com 




M Camp Mi 

Residential camp for 
boys 6 -16 in 
North Hero, VT. 

1 & 2 week sessions. 
mini camp & teen trips 


www.campabnaki.org 


Camp Abnaki provides opportunities 
for leadership, outdoor ACC S 
a\ adventure and character Ę 


development. 


American 

Assoclatlon 



Camping with 
Horses 

HORSEMANSHIP 
WATER SPORTS 
CAMPING TRIPS 



Catherine Cap ers 

Summer Camp in Southern Yermont 60 Girls, Ages 9-15 


• HORSE & ANIMAL CARE-RIDE DAILY! 


• Horse Shows, Trail Rides, Jumping 

• Swim, Canoe, Waterski, Sail 

• Tennis, Photography, Arts, Crafts 

Audrey Nelson, & Liz Ambuhl, Directors 
P.O. Box 68L, West Pawlet, VT 05775 800-453-4441 

www.campcatherinecapers.com 


* SANGAMON A 

and 

A iiMra A 

All-elective program. Brother-sister camps. Arts 
& Sports. Independence, community, freedom, 
responsibility, and a great adventure. 

90 campers, ages 9-15. 45 Staff. 

2, 3, 5 week sessions. 

Riding • Woodshop • Farm • Pottery • Trips • Art 
Weaving • Rocketry • Drama • Photography 
Tennis • Swimming • Kayaking • Sailing • Soccer 
Archery • Cycling • Rock Climbing 

www.campsangamon.com 
www.campbetseycox.com fai 

888-345-9193 "P 


windridge tennis camps 

at craftsbury common and teela wooket 
in the green mountains of Vermont 

Boys and girls, 9-15, representing most of the lifty 
States and morę than 20 countries, have shared the 
Windridge experience - a commitment to hard 
work, good sportsmanship, wholesome fun and 
laughter amicist a warm and fhendly environment. 

• Outstanding tennis instruction 
with a 1 -4 teacher-pupil ratio. 

• Other sports and activities: 
horseback riding, soccer. archery 
sailing, swimming, and biking. 

Windridge Tennis Camps 
P.O. Box 1298 
)effersonville, VT 05464 
888-386-7859 

www.windridgetenniscamps.com 



St. Louis, who with Perrin later 
showed off the cup in their hometown 
of Laval, has settled in South Burling¬ 
ton for the off-season with his wife, 
Heather, whom he met at UVM, and 
son Ryan. 

"Vermont means a lot to me. I have 
the best setup for my career in terms of 
where I can train and how the university 
makes pretty much everything available 
to me if I need it," St. Louis said. "I 
don't think I would get that anywhere 
else, so, for an athlete lilce myself, it's the 
best scenario you can imagine." 

"With the mountains, the lalces, the 
four seasons, I think any family would 
love to raise a family here," he said. 
"Once I retire, who knows where we 
will reside, but Fm surę we'll spend a fair 
amount of time in Vermont." 

"He's always told me he and his wife 
like it here so much they probably 
would raise their children here," Gilli- 
gan said. "Fm hoping the community 
herc understands. Vermont, to me, is 
very fair in terms of giving someone 
like Marty his space." 

"Every now and then it gets crazy," 
said St. Louis. "We get the knock on the 
door when the baby's sleeping, my dogs 


go crazy and the baby's up. That's some- 
thing that goes with the territory. For- 
tunately, that doesn't happen too often." 

Beginning his senior year, St. Louis 
started to sinic roots in Vermont that 
would last beyond his college career. 
He and linemates Perrin, who now 
plays in the Tampa Bay organization, 
and J.C. Ruid established a hoclcey 
camp that St. Louis still runs, partly as 
a business venture and partly as a way 
of giving bacie to the area that sup- 
ported him. 

"With the hoclcey school, I try to stay 
involved with the community and try to 
give back a little somehow and I think 
the people appreciate that," St. Louis 
said. "For a week, kids can come and 
learn, and see me for at least one day, and 
get some autographs and talce pictures," 
said St. Louis. 

When he won the Pearson Award, he 
was given $20,000 for the charity of 
his choice. Half he donated to the 
youth hockey program in Laval; the 
other half went to the Burlington 
youth hockey program. 

In the meantime, he tries to share his 
experience with the newest generation 
of Yermont players. He runs his hockey 


camp at UVM each summer. He worlcs 
out and slcates with UVM's players, and 
he provides the college kids with per- 
spective and advice. 

"I train with the players. I would 
have loved during the summer to train 
with an NHL guy. Having somebody 
around like that makes them work 
harder, shoot for bigger goals," St. Louis 
said. "Pm happy to give that way, but 
Pm not coaching these guys. Pm here 
to have fun, tell stories and just be a 
role model in some way, be a guy to 
come and talk to if they want some ad- 
vice with their careers." 

"If I lcnew (in college) what I lcnow 
now, I would have been a better player, 
so certain things I can tell them, they can 
get the benefit of that," St. Louis said. 

"You can't forget to have fun and 
laugh, but you can't get too down when 
things don't go your way. You have to 
persevere. I think Pm a fine example of 
that. I've had nothing handed to me. 
You have to earn everything and perse- 
vere and prove people wrong." ^ 


Ted Ryan is sports editor of The Burlington 
Free Press and has covered University of 
Yermont hockey for 34 years. 
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YcrmontLife 


The Twelve Seasons of Vermont 

from Yermont Life 


This stunning new book celebrates Vermont’s changing beauty, month by month, with 
photos from the pages of Vermont Life. Each chapter features a different month — the 12 
seasons of Vermont — with a Vermont writers poem or prose meditation on that month 
and a portfolio of beautiful photos. Featured writers include Julia Alvarez, Chris Boh- 
jalian, Elizabeth Inness-Brown, David Budbill, Castle Freemanjr., Garret Keizer, Leland 
Kinsey, Galway Kinnell, Reeve Lindbergh, Howard Frank Mosher, Noel Perrin and Katherine Paterson. The striking color pho¬ 
tos and insightful words combine to make an irresistible book for anyone who loves fine writing, scenie photography and Yer¬ 
mont. 87 x 10%, 112 pp., hardcover, over 160 color photographs. BTWE450 $29.95 



Enjoy a Hearty Vermont Breakfast 

Fluffy blueberry pancakes with pure Vermont mapie syrup and a steaming cup of 
gourmet coffee from Green Mountain Coffee Roasters. Let us send all the ftxings in an 
attractive gift box: Wi lbs. of pancake mix, a pint of Grade A dark amber mapie syrup, 
a can of wild blueberries, and three kinds of coffee — Breakfast Blend, Green Moun¬ 
tain Decaf, and Hazelnut (one pot each). Who on your list will savor this gift on 
Christmas moming? FBRK485 $25.95 (Two or morę: $24.95 ea.) 


Mapie Syrup and Pancake Gift Box 

Buttermilk pancakes and Vermont mapie syrup are the perfect pair. Popular Vermont folk anist 
Warren Kimbles “Pere Noel,” with his sack of gifts and his ginger cat decorate an 8-oz. glass bottle 
of Vermont Grade A dark amber mapie syrup and a lA-lb. package of all natural buttermilk pancake 
mix. The duo comes in a decorative gift box ready for giving. From the Brown Family Farm of Putney. 

FPER345 $15.95 


Bennington Potters Large Batter Bowl 

This classic design is just perfect for mixing pancake batter. With a pouring spout and a con- 
venient built-in handle, this bowl will produce drip-free, perfect pancakes every time. Send 
it along with an 8-oz. package of blueberry pancake mix and a half-pint of pure Yermont 
mapie syrup from the Brown Family Farm. A perfect gift for the holidays and beyond. 
Bowl is finished in Benningtons signature Blue Agatę glaze. 5"H x 972"W; 44 oz. 

ZBPS550 Large Batter Bowl with Syrup and Pancake Mix $34.95 

ZBWL525 Large Batter Bowl $28.00 


^>\ueV>cv 
y a nc.aV.e \s\'' 


ORDER TOLL FREE: 1-800-455-3399, ext. 0446 • 8 AM-430 PM ET 
ON-LINE: www.VermontLifeCatalog.com • 24 Hours a dayl 
BY MAIL: Yermont Life magazine, 6 Baldwin St., Montpelier, VT 05602 
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BURKĘ 

(Continued from page 29) 

Delbert Reed: In the winter he's a ski pa- 
troller at Burkę. The rest of the year he 
gives scuba courses, works for an ambu- 
lance service, guides elk hunts in Idaho. 
"Give me a minutę and IT1 think of a half 
dozen morę jobs I do/ 7 he chuckles. 

Both Graham and Reed say that Burkę 
is essential to the area's economic health. 
"This place without the mountain would 
be a ghost town," John Worth says. Jim 
0'Reilly agrees. He has operated the 
nearby Wildflower Inn sińce 1985. The 
personable former civil engineer says 
that he feels the closing of Burkę would 
have a ripple effect on the region that 
wouldn't only be felt by businesses such 
as his. "A local auto body shop may not 
get too much business from out-of- 
staters, but what about the local lift op¬ 
erator who no longer has a job? Or the 
person who used to worlc in the rental 
shop? They won't have the same money 
to spend at that auto body shop." 

So, what's the long-term prognosis for 
the mountain? People lilce Dick Andross 
and Kirk Dwyer describe their feelings as 
guardedly optimistic. The number of ski 
visitors has held steady for the last cou- 
ple of years at around 64,000. Both agree 
that they'd lilce to see that number jump 
to 80,000 to stem the yearly loss — 
which has dropped from an all-time high 
of $900,000 before Burkę Mountain Op- 
erating Company toolc over to less than 
$200,000 in recent years — and turn a 
profit. Andross feels that if he can get 
slciers up to his area he'll get them 
hoolced, and he dismisses the idea that 
the mountain is too out-of-the-way. He 
believes that its proximity to Interstate 
91 malces Burkę a lot closer to slciers 
from Massachusetts than many Vermont 
mountains. Still, few people want success 
to come at a loss of the mountain^ char- 
acter, its friendly, small-town feel. "Big- 
ger isn't necessarily better," says Dwyer. 

In the meantime, lcnowledgeable ob- 
servers lilce Warren Witherell are talcing 
Burlce's vicissitudes in stride. "There's an 
old saying in the ski business that a ski 
hill has to go bankrupt four times to be 
a success," Witherell says. (Burkę has.) 
"This area without Burkę Mountain?" 
he asks. "It would be lilce Wolcott with¬ 
out Buck's Furniture. You just can't 
imagine it." 


Pierre Home-Douglas lives near Montreal 
and visits Vermont frequently. Photogra- 
pher Alden Pellett lives in Hinesburg. 






If romance reąuires a stage set, 
the Four Columns Inn 
is the theater of choice 
fn Southern Yermont 


COISTRY HOMh 


COLUMNS 


(800) 787-6633 


4 hours from NYC 

2.5 from Boston. 

1.5 from Hartford 


Visit WWW. 

fourcolumnsinn.com 
for our seasonał 
packages and 
gourmet menu. 


Iwcuriate in one of our fireplciced luxury suites. 
Ski, snowshoe, ice skute, snowmobUe ... or taki 
an enening sleigh ride under the stars. 


of Yermont 


Vermont Cob Smoked Ham & Turkey 
—now ąt a $40.00 sayings! 


Order yours now! 
Special Introductory Offer 

Regular price $80.90, now only $39.95 

Limit 2 at this special price. 

_Expires 12I31I04_ 


“You won’t find a better-tasting ham 
than the old-fashioned Corncob Smoked 

Ham that Harrington’s makes up here in Vermont. And for turkey lovers, here’s 
our tender, moist and fully-cooked Cob Smoked Boneless Turkey Breast. It’s 
smoky-delicious, 100% white meat with no fillers. You’11 love them both — and that’s 
my promise or your money back!” Todd Liberty, Smokemaster 


FREE! 


Order 


n 

I 
I 


lL\RglX()TONS 


' your 
Harringtorfs Ham 
and Turkey Breast now 
(both shipped to same 
address) at this special 
combination price and we’ll 
include 8 oz. of our Aaed 
Cheddar and 6 oz. Cob 
Smoked Bacon —free! 


CODĘ 2991 


210 E. Main Street. Richmond, VT 05477 

127-431 Send youT30URMET PACKAGE: Ready-to-Cook Half Ham (6 1/2 - 7 1/2 Ibs.) plus 
Fully-Cooked Boneless Turkey Breast (1 3/4-2 Ibs.) to same address for only S39.95, plus 
$13.99 S&H, total $53.94. Includes 8 oz. Cheddar and 6 oz. Bacon FREE. 


I I Payment Enclosed 
□ Charge my ( ) VISA ( ) MC 
( ) AMEX ( ) Diners ( ) Discover 
(Include card no. and exp. datę.) 

Allow 2-4 weeks lor delivery. Intro¬ 
ductory offer (limit 2 at this price).Good 
in 48 States only. Expires 12/31/04 
Order by 12/13 latest for holiday 
arrival. Not a retail storę offer 


To Charge Orders, Cali (802) 434-4444 
To Fax Orders, Dial: (802) 434-3166 
www.harringtonham.commam.html 
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Isis Is for 
Women 


A Vermont'Inspired 
Linę of Clothing Madę 
To Fit Outdoor Women 


By Wendy Knight 


Isis cofounders Carolyn Cooke, left, and Poppy Gall havefilled a niche in the women's 
clothing world with stylish, functional designs for life outdoors. 


W e're hiking up CamePs Hump 
on a glorious winter afternoon: 
blinding sunshine, tempera- 
tures skirting 20 degrees and only mar- 
ginal wind from the south. My friend 
Katherine and I are both dressed in the 
reąuisite layers — a silk base, fleece 
and brightly colored nylon shells — 
minę in poppy red, hers in a light sagę 
green. 

A woman coming down the moun- 
tain passes us, exalting in the stunning 
views from the summit. I glance at her 
top — a robin's-egg blue down jaclcet — 
and instantly recognize that we share 
something: Ali three of us are sporting 
jackets from Isis for Women, an out¬ 
door clothing company based in 
Burlington. Not a particularly notewor- 
thy coincidence (we are in the Green 
Mountains, after all) except that Tve 
been spying morę and morę Isis- 
clad women on slopes and side- 
walks east — and west— of the 
Mississippi: snowboarding at 
Cochran's ski area in Richmond; 
grabbing a cup of coffee in Seat- 
tle ; ice climbing in New Hamp- 
shire,* snowshoe racing at 
Colorado's Beaver Creek and 
shopping on Boulder's Pearl Street. 

"Fm really surprised by how much 
people are connected to the brand," 
says Isis cofounder Carolyn Cooke, a 
copper-haired 40-something who looks 
a decade younger. 

The Isis headąuarters is in a two- 


story brick building along the 
Winooski River — fittingly, a former 
textile mili. The space is cavernous 
and starlc, defined by a wide expanse of 
Windows, exposed brick walls, high 
ceilings and modular furniture. It has 
an uncluttered feel that appeals 
to one's spatial aesthetics, much 
as Isis clothing does, a simple el- 
egance born of style and func- 
tion and reminiscent of Swedish 
industrial designers. 

"Even for hardcore outdoor 
women, looking nice is still im- 
portant," says Therese Ikonian, 
a hardcore outdoor woman from Cali- 
fornia's Sierra Nevadas and copub- 
lisher of GearTrends.com. "Clothing 
that fits well makes us feel good about 
ourselves." 

In fact, comfort was the original im- 
petus behind Isis. For cofounder Poppy 


Gall, 45, a former competitive road 
cyclist and skier from Manchester, ill- 
fitting technical clothing had always 
been an obstacle. 

"Pd get hand-me-downs from guys 
or buy men's bike shorts and jerseys 
that never really fit, so I started to look 
for performance fabrics to make my 
own shorts and warm-up jackets," 
Gall recalls. "Manchester wasn't an 
outlet town when I was growing up, so 
if you wanted something new, you got 
some fabric and madę it yourself." 

When a bike accident in the mid- 
1980s derailed GalPs cycling aspira- 
tions, she took up whitewater 
kayaking — and discovered another 
sport devoid of clothing designed 
specifically for women. It was the first 
time she recognized that the need for 
women's performance clothing ex- 
tended to other women. 
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"There was nothing out there for 
women, so all my paddling girlfriends 
started sewing," she says. "It became a 
social thing. We'd get on the river and 
paddle, then we'd puli out fabric from 
our trunlcs and say, 'OK, HI trade you 
purple neoprene for pinie neoprene.' " 

The genesis of Isis, named after an 
Egyptian goddess, is the ąuintessential 
Vermont entrepreneurial story. Cooke 
and Gall, who lcnew each other be- 
cause of their involvement in the out- 
door sports industry, were catching the 
last bit of spring snów at Stowe in 
1998. After selling Mountain Ladies 
and Ewe, a smali manufacturer of knit 
ski hats she had founded, to Turtle Fur 
in 1990, Gall had been doing freelance 
design work for outdoor and ski com- 
panies. Cooke had worked her way up 
at Merrell boots and departed as vice 
president of sales to launch Wild 
Roses, a Swiss women's outdoor cloth- 
ing linę, in the U.S.; she left the com¬ 
pany after finding a home for it with 
Outdoor Research in Seattle. 

On their rides up the mountain, the 
duo lamented their situations and pon- 
dered their futures. Gall wasn't satis- 
fied with freelance design work and 
was thinking about starting another 
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Isis outside: above, from left, Carol 
Jordan in the Boi ton back country in 
a Sophia jacket; Michale Cournoyer 
winter camping in a Niobe jacket; and 
a telemark skier in an Aurora jacket. 


business. ("I don't lilce being plugged 
into one specific part of the design 
process. I like to see the whole pic- 
ture," she says.) 

Cooke had been interviewing for var- 
ious jobs but nonę had captured her in- 
terest. Their conversation drifted to 
women's clothing. A few months earlier, 
Gall and Cooke had worked together at 
an outdoor trade show to promote Wild 
Roses and were surpiised by the response 
from active women. 

"This light bulb went off between 
the two of us," says Cooke. With their 
complementary business and design 
s ki lis, it occurred to them that a 
women's-only clothing company was 
entirely possible. "We went back to 
her house and laid the whole thing out 
over a beer," laughs Cooke. 

Six years later, Isis clothing is car- 
ried in morę than 250 retail outlets na- 
tionwide,- next fali it will be introduced 
in Canada. 

• 

On a typical winter day, Gall rises 
early at her Stowe home and is at 
Mount Mansfield when the lifts open. 
She skis a few runs, testing a piece of 
clothing, then heads to the office, 
where she buries herself for 10 or 12 


"Isis was the first company to ad- 
dress women's-specific sizing through- 
out their linę," says Annę Houser, 
co-owner of The Mountain Goat, an 
outdoor shop in Manchester. "Woman 
can buy a 4, 6 or 8, for example, in- 
stead of smali, medium and large." In- 
deed, Isis clothing is characterized by 
its impeccable fit. Clothing is madę to 
follow the contours of a woman's body. 
Jackets end just at the hip, freeing the 
lower body for movement. Pants are 
fuller in the hips and thighs and the 
sleeves don't hang beyond the wrist 
like unisex or men's sizes. 

To reflect women's varying shapes, 
many Isis pieces are offered in different 
silhouettes. The storm-shell pants, for 
example, come in three styles: Min- 
erva is a cargo pant with a drawstring 
waist; Electra has a flattering yolce 
front; Godiva features a low-rise waist. 
The popular soft-shell jackets come fit- 
ted (Sophia) and boxy (Lilith). 

A new high-performance fabric, like 
Soft Shell, a fabric that increases breatha- 
bility and performs in a rangę of temper- 
atures, has revolutionized outdoor apparel 
by malcing clothing morę yersatile and 
comfortable for users. Isis uses a Duet 
soft-shell fabric that replaces the tradi- 


“Isis has gone far beyond making a good shirt. They’ve tapped 
into this whole women’s culture. They get it.” 



hours, reviewing sketches with a pat- 
tern maker or product designer. 

Her diligence benefits us. The first 
thing you notice about Isis clothing is 
the color. Naturę, not a traffic light, is 
GalPs inspiration. Colors like sunflower, 
eucalyptus, red plum and bluebird dom- 
inate the palette. Though some pieces 
come in black and various shades of white 
(like oyster and snowdrop), Isis colors are 
subtle and authentic. 


tional laminated fabric such as Gore-Tex 
for outerwear, keeping the wearer dry in 
all conditions except a downpour. The 
Venus, a soft-shell jacket reinforced in 
the shoulders and chest with waterproof 
materiał, is one of Isis's biggest sellers. A 
combined windproof and insulating piece 
is another innovation in outdoor clothing. 
Isis's Eve-olution technology bonds a mi- 
croporous foam between a durable, soft 
(Continued on page 64) 
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Yermont Life Marketplace 





J isit the most 
comprehensive Web Site 
witli information on over 300 of 
Vermont’s finest artisans: 


www. ner mon terąfts. com 

Or send $5 postage and handling to Vermont Crafts Council, 
PO Box 958, Montpelier, VT 05601, or cali (802) 225-3580 for 
the most recent copy of the Fennont Crąfts Guide 


Oicned by Dairy Farmers 
Since 1919 


2004*200 

GIF-T O AT Al 


The Official 2004 

“Snowflake” Bentley ® 
Pewter Ornament 

Designed from an original 
Wilson A. Bentley 

Microphotograph from the Archives of 
The Jericho Historical Society 

Handcrafted in fine pewter by Vermont’s 
own Danforth Pewterers 


Officially authorized by 
The Jericho Historical Society 

Vermont Snowflakes 

68 Vt. Route 15 
Jericho, Yermont 05465 


$15.00 plus $2.00 S&H (Gift Boxed) 

Vermont residents please add 6% sales tax 

Mail Check/M.O. or MC/V1SA Phone Orders 

Cali: (802) 899-1739 

www.vermontsnowflakes.com 


Vermont 

Artisan 

Designs 


106 Main Street, Brattleboro, VT 05301 
(802) 257-7044 
toll free 877-929-7044 

www.vtartisans.com 


findy (rafted 

Wfdding and (ommitment 
Pings in (3old and Platinum 


. • I ,‘V r ? V ,. . ;• - 


sol matę socks 

Mismatcned with care in Vermont 




Also available: 
adult sizes in 

washable merino wool 
as well as cotton 


602-765-4177 www.socklady.coin, 

26 Alger Brook Rd. So.Straff ord, VT 05070 
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SPONSORED BY YeRMONT CRAFTS COUNCIL • WWW.VERMONTCRAFTS.COM 




Fine pewter oil lamps 
handcrafted in our 
Vermont workshop. 


MIDDLEBURY 

In The Marbleworks 
(802) 388-0098 


BURLINGTON 

111 Church Street 
(802) 860-7135 


1-800-222-3142 

www.danforthpewter.com 


The best wooden toys 
are madę in Vermont 

visit us, our website, or get our catalog 

Mapie Landmark, Inc. 

1297 Exchange Sł., Middlebury, VT 05753 • 800-421-4223 • 802-388-0627 

www.maplelandmark.com 


r t h 

in yermont 


Wreaths 

from 

VERMONT’S 
OLDEST 
NURSERY 


$ 28.95 

plus shipping & handling 

802 - 425-2811 


AMERICAN OLDEST MAKERS OF COLONLAL 
AND EARLY AMERICAN LIGHTING FIXTURES 


Catalogues 
$3.00 each 


Showroom 
M on.-Fri., 9-4:30 


Authentic Designs 

West Rupert, Vermont 05776 
800-844-9416 • www.authenticdesigns.com 


Lakę and Mountain Designs © 


Embroidered on Sportswear & Accessories 


“Love t/te beauty ofVermont ~ He ar the be auty ofVermont” 

802 - 525-3723 

Ascutney, Burkę Mountain, Caspian Lakę, Crystal Lakę, 
Dunmore, Echo Lakę, Jay Peak, Lakę Memphremagog, 
Killington, Stratton, Seymour Lakę, Willoughby Lakę 
See these and morę designs ~ where to purchase... 

www.willoughbywonderfuls.com 


SHELBURNE 

Award-wi nn i tig 

Farmhouse 
Cheddar Cheese 

Aged 6 months-2 years; Smoked 

WONDERFULLY FLAVORED; 
PERFECTLY AGED. 

Cali , visit online , or stop by our 
Welcome Center & Farm Storę. 

www.shelburnefarms.org 
1611 Harbor Roacl 
Shelburne, VT • (802) 985-8686 


OlJALITY YERMONT EVERGREEN WREATHS 



The original 22" Balsam Wreath decorated with a 
large red velvet bow, pine cones & berries $27. 95 
Unique Dried Flower Wreaths, Centerpieces, 
Swags & Garlands (indoor use) available. 
NEW Our "Naturę...by Design" Gift Pkgs. 
Choose from different combinations of Vermont 
Mapie Syrup, Vermont Mustards, Green Mountain 
Coffees, and our new linę of Food Products. 


Cali for prices & free brochure. p(ease 

1-888-552-3747 addio% 

VISA, MasterCard & Discover Accepted S/H 


Naturę...tnj Design ofVcrmotit 

PO Box 466 • 2627 Barton-Orleans Rd • Barton, VT 05822 Fax: 1 -802-754-2626 
. www.naturebydesign.com e-mail:sales@naturebydesign.coni 





New YERMONT YlDEO 


) ur new video, “Mountain Peaks & Valley 
(jyy Tales” takes a tour of Vermont, from the 
Massachusetts border to Canada, on one of 
VermonVs most beautiful roads-Route 100. 
Stopping along the way to visit smali toums, ski 
area, museums, covered bńdges, a tea party boat. 
ńde, haruest festival, autumn foliage, and morę. 

$19.95 + $6.00 S/H (VT residents add 6% tax) 

VISA/MC/check 1-800-996-6927 
Od 


dv$kSev^ Odyssey Productions of Vermont 
PrYiHnrtinrT*; P0 - Box 929 > Williston, VT 05495 
o f v e r m o n t www.odysseyvemiont.coni 
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copeland 


64 Main Street, Bradford, Vermont | 802.222.5300 
Mon.-Fri. 10am-6pm, Sat. 10am-5pm 
Factory Tours Available 
copelandfurniture.com 


kaleidoscope 

YARN S 


featuring a fuli spectrum of products for knitters 

www.kyarns.com 

802.^88.9200 EssexJunction, Yermont 


136 Main Street, Freeport, Maine | 207.865.0201 
On-Site Parking | Daily: 10am-6pm, Fri. 10am-7pm 


natural hardwood furniture from vermont 


Norwich Home Office 

in natural Cherry 
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MADĘ IN VERMONT 

(Continued from page 61) 

microfleece, creating a jacket that blocks 
wind and retains heat. 

The Isis linę is based on a three-ticr 
layering system (base, mid- and outer- 
wear) with each piece designed to re- 
tain heat, expel perspiration or protect 
against wind, cold and precipitation. 
The multiple functions — breathabil- 
ity and protection, for example — 
make the garments especially versatile 
for women on the go. "They're good 
for running around town or on the 
slopes," says Houser. 

Unlike many unisex clothing manu- 
facturers, Isis is attuned to the impor- 
tance of details in women's clothing. 
The collar of the top-selling down 
jacket, Niobe, is lined in soft mi¬ 
crofleece. The pockets on the mi¬ 
crofleece tops are placed on the upper 
sleeve, not the chest. A ski-pass pocket 
is built into the inside waist of the 
Bridget storm-shell jacket. The cham- 
ois camisole has a built-in pocket for 
heater packs — all thoughtful gestures 
that make the clothing morę appealing. 

The outdoors has traditionally been 
the domain of men in traditional activ- 
ities like hunting and fishing and 
sports. Without enough women in out- 
door sports to justify tailoring their 
merchandise for women, manufactur- 
ers were slow to offer colors other than 
royal blue, black or army green in sizes 
too big or loose for women. 

Over the last five years, there's been 
a surge in the number of women par- 
ticipating in outdoor activities. Ac- 
cording to the la test Outdoor 
Recreation Participation Study re- 
leased by the Outdoor Industry Associ- 
ation, close to 65 million women 
participated in at least one human- 
powered activity like skiing or hiking 
in 2003, up from 57 million in 1998, 
with sports like kayaking and snow- 
shoeing experiencing huge increases. 

"When Isis came about, the women's 
aspect of our industry was beginning to 
percolate, with morę women engaging in 
outdoor sports, but there was still a real 
void for women's-specific apparel," says 
Kathy Murphy, generał manager of 
Stowe-based Tubbs Snowshoes, a col- 
league of both Gall and Cooke sińce 
their early days in the business. 

This growth is attributable to im- 
provements in outdoor gear and clothing, 
according to Mikę May, of the Sporting 
Goods Manufacturers' Association. 































Come Yisit Wake Robin 


''The industry has done a great job of 
producing lots of innovative products 
that make it easier and morę comfort- 
able to engage in the outdoors," said 
May. In particular, he cited the ad- 
vances in clothing that have madę peo- 
ple's outdoor experiences morę 
appealing. "People don't feel like 
they're outside in a big bag of clothing 
any morę." 

Makes sense: If your clothes fit prop- 
erly and function as they're supposed 
to (keeping you dry or warm or cool) 
you're able to focus on your carve or 
stride or stroke, or simply enjoy the 
surrounding landscape without the 
distraction of an irritating cuff or 
baggy crotch. 

But although Isis developed in re- 
sponse to a market need, its high-per- 
formance clothing may have helped 
expand the market by stimulating in- 
terest in outdoor recreation. That Gall 
and Coolce are outdoor enthusiasts 
themselves lends credibility to their 
company, contends Andrea Learned, a 
marketing consultant and co-author of 
Don’t Think Pink: What Really Makes 
Women Buy. "Isis has continued to 
keep a connection with their cus- 
tomers," she says. "By being examples 
to women they give a human face to 
their company. That identification 
builds strong customer loyalty." 

"Isis has gone far beyond malcing a 
good shirt. They've tapped into this 
whole women's culture," says 
GearTrends' Therese Ikonian. "They 
get it." 

The "it" seems to be that women 
are complex creatures with specific, 
though not complicated, reąuirements 
for outdoor apparel. They want cloth¬ 
ing to fit properly. They like color. And 
they appreciate style. 

"Women will go out and engage in 
some gnarly adventure for 10 days, 
then puli out a nail file or pumice 
stone," says Cooke. "Surę we're active 
and athletic, but we wear skirts and 
jewelry too." 

• 

For morę on Isis clothing, including 
where to buy it, visit www.isisfor 
women.com or cali (866) 875-8689. 


Writer Wendy Knight is editor of Making 
Connections: Mother-Daughter Travel Ad- 
ventures (Seal Press), winner of a gold Low- 
ell Thomas Award. 
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“Life is fuli. With four 
seasons of healthy 
outdoor activity here, 
we can always be 
active.” 

-William & Dor is Granule 

For morę information or 
to visit, cali 1-802 -264-5100. 



Vermont’s Only Life Care 
Retirement Community 


200 Wake Robin Drive 
Shelburne, VT 05482 
www.wakerobin. com 


Equal Housing Opportunity 
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HANDS GIVING YOU 
1 ROUGH TIME? 



“Works wonders.” -Denver Post 
“Elsie’s beauty secret.” -Glamour 

It’s remarkable what big things are being reported about the stufT inside our 
littlc grccn can. Try some today. Your skin should be softer tomorrow. 


DAIRY ASSOCIATION CO., INC. 

P.O. BOX 145, DEPT. VTL04, LYNDONVILLE, VT 05851/TEL. 802-626-36 1 O/WWW. BAGBALM.COM 
WEST OF ROCKIES: SMITH SALES SERYICE. 16372 S. W. 72ND ST., PORTLAND, OR 97223 
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There is plenty to see and do in Vermont all year 'round. 

Refer to the convenient map below to locate your favorite attraction or event. 
Be surę to cali ahead for complete directions and schedules and have fun! 



Map Location 
of Advertisers 

1 Johnson/Jeffersonville 

2 Burlington 

3 Essex 

4 Waterbury/Stowe 

5 Cabot 

6 St. Johnsbury 
Rj V erJct 7 Shelburne/Charlotte 

8 Vergennes/Ferrisburgh 

9 Middlebury 

10 Barre 

11 Norwich/White River 

12 Rutland/Killington/Proctor 

13 Woodstock/Quechee 

14 Weston 

15 North Springfield 

16 Bellows Falls 

17 Manchester 

18 Putney 

19 Marlboro/Wilmington 

20 Bennington 



A Special !nvitation 

Celeb ratingover 8J years in the farm and garden industry, 
Coge^s Sugar House Gardens invites you to visit our storę 
tucked away in the beautiful hills of Southern Vermont. 
Spring...the trout ponds are surrounded with flowers • 
kall... the pumplon patch w 


i will be filled with 


surpnses• 


Winter.. .our gift shop will sparlde with Christmas 
spint. Our beautiful LogCabin Gift Shop is nestled among 10 acres of 
display gardens,ponds and greenhouses. 

^ chnstmas shop open bept. Ist thrpugh Chnstmas Eve. 
A wonderful stop for tne entire famnu. Open year-roi 
with the exception of Jan. lOtn -Peb. lOth. 

Coger's Sugar House Gardens 

Rt. 10 and 5altimoreKd., No. Springfield, VT O^l^O 
1(500) • www.cogersugarhouse.com 




Map 15 



Map 2 


With 
70 Stores; 
there's 
atways 
someth 
here for 
you. 

Vermont's largest enclosed 
shopping center has Kohl's, 
JCPenney, The Bon-Ton, 

Sears and a wide rangę c 
specialty shops and services. 
Choose from a variety of 
places to eat in the Garden 
Cafe Food Court or enjoy 
Applebee's Neighborhood 
Grill & Bar. Plus , there's 
plenty offree parking! 

Dorset St. South Burlington, VT 
802-863-1066 
www.umQllvt.com 
Mon-Sat 9- 



Co me Taste 
the Best 
Cheddar 
in the World 


Cabot Yisitors* Center Cabot Annex Storę 

Tour the Creamery Nibble our samples 
to. 2 to to. 215, Cabot, VT to. 100, Waterbury, VT 



Map 4 & 5 
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TOUR! 


ROUTE 7, 

Shelburne, *C i* 
Vermont wpDP* 
802.985.3001 %, Y 

WWW.VERMONTTEDDYBEAR.COM 


Email: woolens4u@pshift.com 
www.johnsonwoolenmills.com 


ART 

FOR EVERYDAY 
LIYING 


Contemporary and traditional 
craft, created by morę than 

200 Vermont artisans 

Frog Hollow is the place to find the unique and special: 
beautiful jewelry, home furnishings and all kinds of 
everyday items — elegantly crafted, yet functional. 

Every purchase at Frog Hollow supports Vermont 
artisans and our craft schools offering classes for all ages. 
Stop by and browse. Be 
delighted by the elegance, 
practicality and fun of 


^ tors %. 


av e l 


the craft in our galleries. 


Frog Hollow is open 
seven days 


verm,ont .State Craft Center 


Manchester MuMlebu-ry BucrUngt on frog hollow. o r 0 

Across from the Equinox Next to the falls Church St. Marketplace info@froghollow.org 

Historie Route 7A 1 Mili St. 85 Church St. 

802.362.3321 802.388.3177 802.863.6458 


















Map 2, 9, & 17 






FACTORY STORĘ 

Monday-Saturday 9-5 & Sunday 10-4 
Closed Mondays February -June 
P.O. Box 612 • 51 Lower Main, East 
Johnson, Vermont 05656 

Toll Free: 1-877-635-WOOL (9665) 
Phone: 802-635-2271 • Fax: 802-635-7092 


Map 1 


370 RAILROAD ST., ST. JOHNSBURY, VT 


Map 6 


Let the 
outside in. 

Rustic Elegance for Body, Home, 
Lodge, Camp & Cabin. 


Mgps ^ 11 


Lake & Lodge Storę 


^7 Hickory Furniture & Camp Decorations; 
Vintage Canoes, Packbaskets, Snowshoes 
Antlers &Taxidermy-Moose Heads 
^ Philip R. Goodwiri Prints 
^ Pendleton Blankets 
^ Ibex Clothing 

^ FrenchWines 802 748 "2423 


Map 4 & 7 


Map 12 


Somełłiln^Good te OoIiiłOii 


Ov€R 400 fiusiNEsscs Offering: 
S+10PPING, DINING, S€RVIC€S, 
THCATPP, £NT€RTAINM€NT, 
OUTDOOP EYENTS 
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Skating 
the Ne w Way 


By Robert Kiener 
Photographed by 
Jon Gilbert Fox 


I t is just above freezing in mid-March, 
and the skies over Lalce Champlain 
are impossibly blue. The winter 
winds that often whip across this craggy, 
frozen surface have died down and the 
lake's midsection, the broad lakę, is 
eerily ąuiet. In the distance, along the 
New York and Vermont shores, wisps of 
smółce hang like exclamation points 
above the cabins of ice fishermen. Rough 
outlines of the Burlington slcyline shim- 
mer in the distance. But here, all is still. 
Save for the occasional groan or pop as 
the six- to twelve-inch-thick black ice 
contracts or expands, this rarely visited 
bit of Vermont is wrapped tightly in the 
hush of winter's embrace. 

Suddenly there is a biur of movement. 
Six slcaters, each with an arm tucked 
neatly behind his or her back, glide al- 



most effortlessly through this frozen 
wonderland. They move with the rhyth- 
mic grace of speed slcaters, their bodies 
bent slightly at the waist, slipstreaming 
one behind the other as they traverse 
the broad lalce. But for the gentle scrap- 
ing of their long blades on the ice, they 
make not a sound. In a moment, they are 
gone ; skating 15 to 20 miles per hour 
down the barren, ice-locked lakę. 


"Wow! Skating down the middle of 
Lakę Champlain! No w that was a thrill/ 7 
says Jamie Hess, recounting the five- 
hour, 40-mile skating odyssey he and 
five friends madę last winter. Whippet 
thin and 5 feet 10 inches tali, Hess looks 
much like the mild-mannered software 
developer he used to be. At first you 
might expect to see this Yermonter from 



Martha Coćhran, 
right, and Gaił 
Keefer try Nordic 
skates, a cotn- 
bination of cross- 
country ski boots 
and bindings and 
long Steel skates. 


S katers should always test the thick- 
ness of the ice or check with a rei i- 
able source before venturing out. 

There is skating at Lakę Morey in 
Fairlee as soon as the lakę freezes. The 
lake's Hulbert Outdoor Center will be 
the site of the Lakę Morey Winterfest 
(skating, skiing, snowshoeing) January 
9, 10 a.m.-4 p.m., (802) 333-3549, 
and the North American Marathon Skating Champi- 
onships, January 15-16, starting at 10 a.m., (802) 649- 
3939. The Lakę Morey Resort hosts the Lakę Morey 
Skate-athon (see how far you can skate), January 22, 10 
a.m.-4 p.m., (802) 649-3939. 

Deweys Pond in Quechee has a 1,000-meter loop and the 
Quechee Winter Carnival, February 13, with skating and, at 
the adjacent Quechee Inn, cross-country skiing, snowshoe- 


Where to Skate 


ing and other events, (802) 295-7620. Catamount Outdoor 
Center in Williston has a 250-meter loop. Lakę Cham¬ 
plain freezes in sections over six to eight weeks; some years 
the broad lakę does not freeze. 

Early season: The Retreat Meadows, Brattleboro, a 
backwater of the West River; Lakę lroquois, Hinesburg; 
Shelburne Pond; Equinox Pond, Manchester; Childs 
Pond, East Thetford. 

Later season: Wrightsville Reservoir, Middlesex; Ar- 
rowhead Lakę, Milton; Lakę Carmi, Franklin; Lakę Mem- 
phremagog, Newport; Caspian Lakę, Greensboro; Silver 
Lakę, Barnard; Lakę Runnymede, Windsor; Lakę Dunmore, 
Salisbury; Lakę Bomoseen, Castleton; Lakę St. Catherine, 
Wells and Poultney. 

Resources: 

The Montshire Skating Club: www.webskater.org. 

The Nordic Skater: www.nordicskater.com. 
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Norwich with a calculator and a pocket 
protector. But you'd be wrong. 

Hess, 50, is an athlete who has had a 
love affair with the outdoors sińce he 
was a child. Hockey, downhill and cross- 
country skiing, backpacking, hilcing, 
mountain bilcing, rollerblading and ice 
skating — Hess has done it all. Espe- 
cially ice skating. In fact, Hess's ąuest for 
what he calls the "ultimate skating ex- 
perience" changed his life. 

Each winter, during his hour-long 
commute to his job in New Hampshire, 
he would look longingly at the ice- 
topped lakes and rivers he drove by. 
When he could resist no longer, he'd 
puli over, clamber to the ice, lace up his 
slcates and talce off. "There's something 
about being out on your own, skating 
down a frozen river surrounded by spec- 
tacular scenery," says Hess, his green 
eyes wide with excitement. "Naturę just 
doesn't get any better than that." 

The siren cali of the ice lured Hess, but 
there was a problem: His feet hurt. 
Hockey and figurę skates can be cold 
and uncomfortable, offer little ankle sup- 
port and are ill-suited to long-distance 
skating. Expensive, fixed-blade speed 
skates aren't much better. "They were 
not designed for anything but smooth or 
well-groomed ice/ 7 explains Hess. 

After some research and a 1999 trip to 
Sweden, he found the answer. // Aren / t 
they beautiful?" Hess aslcs as he pulls a 
pair of gleaming 20-inch Nordic blades 
from the back of his car on the shore of 
Lalce Morey. Beautiful and perhaps a 
bit ungainly, I thinlc to myself as Hess 
shows me how to clip a sturdy cross- 
country ski boot into the ski bindings on 
these sleelc, well-sharpened blades. 

"The boot gives you great support and 
because the rear of the blade is free, like 
a cross-country ski, you can get morę 
power," says Hess. 

Unsure of my footing, I stumble a bit, 
and Hess hands me two Swedish-made 
aluminum Nordic skating poles with 
Steel tips. These help me steady myself 
and double as ice testers as I cross rough 
ice. "At the beginning and end of the 
season we slam the steel-tipped poles 
straight down into the ice," explains 
Hess. "If they break through in one or 
two tries, the ice is too thin. Three or 
morę and we're O.K." As we set off onto 
a 500-meter oval track that Hess and 
other members of the Montshire Skating 
Club have carved into Lakę Morey, he 





Go me o(\sit our model 1 


designed and manufactured in Maine. 


Bring your floorplans and ideas and let us 
help you design the home of your dreams. 
We’ve been in the housing industry sińce 1975 

Affordable panelized western red cedar 
post & beam homes and sunrooms! 

For a frce brochure or S12 NDH plan book, 
or for dircctions to our model, write or cali 

New Dimension Homes, Inc. 

Tom & Dianę Caffyn 
RR 1 Box 95 VL20 • Clinton, ME 04927 

www.ndhpostandbeam.com 

207 - 426-7450 


W00D-ST0CK 

KfTCHENS & BATHS 

ty cfau mjotf tłie ant tawty oodl, 
cfau ane readtf fan cut 

AGA 


Tel: (802) 878-5333 
Fax:(802) 878-7169 
27 Park St., Essex Jct., VT 


Birdseye Building Company 


Richmond, Vt. 


802.434.2112 


www.BirdseyeBuilding.com 
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soflthate socks 

Life's too short for 
matching socks 

Mismatched with care in Verittont 



Soft Merino Wool Socks 

Machinę washable d dryable $20/pair 

26 Alger Brook Rd., So. Stratford, VT 05070 

802-765-4177 www.socklady.com 



THE WEATHER HILL CO. 

Classic architectural design, restoration, 
consulting and construction services. 
Traditional Design/Build 

Please contact us at: 

Post Office Box 113 
Charlotte, Vermont 05445 
802.425.2095 

www.weatherhillcompany.com 



O 

o 


“T.xceytiona(vaCue, knowfecfgeabCe fr attentive sernice." 

1-800-619-8757. www.elliottnewman.com 

Estate &: Fine Jewelry, Unique Gifts • nb Central St., Woodstock, VT 


IN A DAY 

explains how he became America's "am- 
bassador of Nordic skating." 

"I went to Sweden to take part in the 
Vikingarannet [Swedish for Viking Run], 
a 50-mile skating marathon on Lakę 
Ekoln near Uppsala," he explains, watch- 
ing me try to keep my balance. "That's 
where I first saw Nordic skates." A few 
days on what look like a blend of cross- 
country ski boots and speed skates con- 
vinced Hess that he had found what he'd 
been looking for. "I saw thousands of 
skaters — seasoned pros, amateurs, sen¬ 
ior citizens, children — having the time 
of their lives as they skated down Swe- 
den's lakes and rivers." 

"The secret is in the design of the 
slcate and boot system," says Hess as we 
round the oval under gun-metal gray 
skies. "First, the boots are warm and 
sturdy. Second, you can put them on at 
home and simply clip on the blades when 
you get to the ice ; no morę sitting in the 
cold snów lacing up your skates. Third, 
because the blades are so long, you ride 
on top of the ice instead of gouging tracks 
into it as you do in figurę or hockey 
skates. That makes skating less work." 

Looking behind us, I see what he 
means: There are no tracks, and as I 
begin to get the hang of the free-heeled 
skates, I feel almost as if Pm flying, sail- 
ing, atop the ice. Compared to tradi- 
tional skating, this is almost effortless. 

Hess returned from Sweden in 1999 
with a plan: "I decided to introduce 
Nordic skating to the U.S.A.," he says 
with a wry smile. Within a year, much 
to his wife's horror, he had packed in 
his software-developing gig and opened 
The Nordic Skater, a mail-order opera- 
tion that imports and sells Nordic skates, 
boots and roller skis, arranges skating 
tours and serves as a one-stop shop for 
this nearly brand new sport. 

Like other budding entrepreneurs, 
Hess works long hours luring and edu- 
cating buyers. In the winter he works al¬ 
most nonstop, selling eąuipment, setting 
up races and conducting clinics for 
novice Nordic skaters. The day we met 
at Lakę Morey he had just outfitted four 
Vermont Law School students. 

Although Nordic skating has been 
popular in Europę for years, it's just start - 
ing to catch on in North America. Hess 
and the Norwich-based Montshire Skat¬ 
ing Club, which he cofounded, have 
hosted three National Marathon Skating 
Championships on Lakę Morey in the 
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past four years. Two years ago Lalce 
Morey hosted the first-ever North Amer¬ 
ican Marathon Skating Championships 
and this year will do the same January 
15-16 (see page 68). A multisport Lalce 
Morey Winterfest includes recreational 
Nordic skating events (no racing). 

Club members worlc long hours to get 
the 500-meter oval on Lalce Morey in tip- 
top shape. They'11 plow, shovel, hand 
sweep. They have a scaled-down version 
of the Zamboni, dubbed the "Bambini," 
and even flood the tracie with lalce water 
to lceep the surface glass-lilce. "It can be 
long, grueling worlc," says former club 
president Dan Snipes. "You've got to love 
skating, I guess, or be a little bit crazy." 

By Hess's estimate there are as many 
as 5,000 Nordic slcaters in the United 
States, morę than 100 in Vermont. 
"We're luclcy in Vermont because we 
have so many different places to slcate," 
says Hess. "If the ice on Lalce Cham- 
plain isn't great, chances are good that the 
ice will be better on Lalce Morey or Lalce 
Memphremagog or Lalce Willoughby." 

Ice can be ficlcle and conditions can 
change literally overnight. To lceep tracie, 
slcaters rely on a combination of word- 
of-mouth, telephone messages, e-mail 
and the Internet (see page 68). 

"When there's blacie ice on Lalce 
Champlain, the word goes out loud and 
strong," explains Phelps Holloway, a 
South Hero carpenter and avid Nordic 
skater. "It's lilce a gift from the gods." 

Although Jamie Hess may stand to 
profit if Nordic skating talces off in the 
United States, I doubt that he's in this for 
the money. It was something he said to 
me after we'd slcated a few circuits of the 
oval on Lalce Morey that madę me real- 
ize this ex-software developer is having 
the time of his life as he tries to win 
converts to his new way of skating. 

"When I'm skating with friends down 
the middle of Lakę Champlain, experi- 
encing a magical place that few people 
ever get to see, I feel I am the luckiest 
person in the world," says Hess. 

With that, he turned, bent forward 
into the wind, clasped his hands behind 
his bacie and skated off. 


Robert Kiener lives in Stowe. fon Gilbert 
Fox lives in Hanover, New Hampshire. 

[fin IMf) n [• Eor a v kieo lookat Nordic 
rUn lwi U ll L • skating, visit www, 
VermontLife.com. 



Ascutney Mountain Resort 


Big Mountain Skiing and 
#1 in Family Fun! 


Cali today 
for your FREE 
Ascutney 
Winter Magazine 

1-800-243-0011 

www.ascutney.com 


ASCUTNEY m 

MOUNTAIN RESORT 
Brownsville, Yermont 


215 room hotel & condominiums, 
100% slopeside 

Highly acclaimed children’s ski 
programs & childcare 
(ages 6 weeks -17 years) 
Fjitertainment for the entire family 
1,800 ft vertical rise, 56 trails, 
diverse terrain for all ability levels 
and adventurous tree skiing 
95% snowmaking coverage 
NEW! Rip Zonę Terrain Park 



Robert Carl Williams 

ARCHITECTS 

RESIDENTIAL COMMERCIAl 
CONTEMPORARY TRADITIONAL 
Rf.novation Land Planning 

Pittsfield, VT Tel 802-746-8917 www.rcwa.com 



Snorkel Wood-Fired Hot Tubs 


• Real Wood Beauty — 100% natural, 
traditional, Western Red Cedar. 

• High-Efficiency Underwater Wood Stove 

heats water fast for Iow cost operation. Jetted 
gas or electric systems also available. 

• Remarkably Affordahle Luxury 

Just half the cost of a plastic spa, on sale now. 

• SelLSufficient & Hassle-Free hot tubbing 
anywhere without plumbing or electricity. 

• Delieiously Relaxing way to enhance & 
enjoy your beautiful backyard. 


Mail this coupon or CALL TOLL FREE 

1-80(^962-6208 

M ' 

MkE 


□ YES! Rush me łacts on 
SNORKEL Wood-Fired Hot Tubs 
including current SALE! 


£ĄTaiqĆ:' 


Addrcss 


Ciry/State/Zip _ 

Snorkel Wood-Fired Hot Tubs, Dcpt. VL04V 
4216 6th Ave. South, Seattle, WA., 98108 
www.snorkel.com 


The Natural 
Beauty of 

Real Wood 


The comfort and economy 
of WOOD HEAT 


The beautiful, albwood Snorkel* Hot 
Tub has an ingenious UNDERWATER^ 

WOOD ST0VE that heats water 
piping^hot for mere pennies. 
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Green Mountain Homes 



COLDWELL 

Banker 

P/ > reviea/& 

INTERNATIONAL' 


Exceptional 

Previews 

Offerings 


y 1 Biuki^on, YfcrmoiU 

This 6500 sq. ft. honic in the 
hcart of thc hill section was 
£ « ' 9 |h|^ complctdy rcnovatcd in 2002. 

fW Olfcring 16 rooms, 5 bcdrooms, 

" ymr ^Ę/j 5.5 baths, a slatc of ihe ait chcf s 
J ijM kilchcn with aislom cabincts 

and slatc conntcrtops. Scparatc 
£5] 2-story playhousc. 3/4 acrc lot. 

Offcrcd at $1,395,000 

Cali Brian Boardman at 1-800-451-5004 cxt. 1121 


Sugarbush at Warren, VT. 

Elegant 3 bedrooin, 4 bath 
contcmporary homc locatcd on 
the slopcs of Sugarbush ski 
resort. Ski-on, ski-ofT from your 
front door to the slopes. Aniazing 
detail and amenities tlmnighout. 

Completcly rciuwatcd from dic 
gnuuul up in 2001. 

Offcrcd at $1,295,000 

Cali Kirslcn Donnclly at 1-800-451-5004 cxt. 1152 


Charlotte, Vermont 
Exccutivc home situated on 
11.4 acres and ovcrlooking Lakę 
Champlain and the Adirondack 
Mountains of New York State, 
This 5105 sq. ft. rcnovated 
contcmporary is a coinfortablc 
famity residencc or channing 
country retreat with large and 
bright living areas. 


I____1_3 brighl living areas. 

Offcrcd at $995,000 

Cali Chris von Trapp at 1-800-451-5004 cxt. 1113 

Charlotte, Vcrmont 
This grarious 4300 sq. ft. 
colonial is localcd on a seeluded 
eight acrc lot. Home features 4 
bcdrooms & a guest suitę ovcr 
garage with a private cntrancc, a 
Iaigc kitchcn, family nooni and 
sunporch to relax on, pląs 
fonnal living & dining areas. 

Offcrcd at $949,000 

Cali Brian Boardman at 1-800-451-5004 cxt. 1121 

Williston, Vermont 
Grand 4600 sq. ft. Gcotgpan with 
open (loor plan incłuding sunkcii 
fiunily room olf kitchcn. Spadous 
master bednx>m coinplete with 
ais litrnlacc & glorious master 
bath. Hardwood lloois on lst 
lcvd with 9' criling'*. Fuli, 1400 
sq. ft. finislx?d basement with ftdl 
bar, workout loom & 3/4 bath. 

Offcrcd at $890,000 

Cali Chris von Trapp at 1-800-451-5004 cxt. 1113 

Coldwell Banker Hickok & Boardman Realty 
346 Shclburnc Road ♦ Burlington, VT 05401 
www.PrevicwsVcrmont.com 


PERFECTION IN THE MOUNTAINS 

Chittenden, Yermont 



B eautifully sited within seven choice acres and featuring a 
huge pond occupied by swans, geese and ducks, this lovely 
1968 contemporary home awaits new owners. Highlights in- 
clude four bedrooms, five baths, a home office or study, so¬ 
larium, sauna, hot tub, central air conditioning, family room 
with fireplace and the best of materials and finish work. The 
views and the neighborhood are lovely and a highly regarded 
school system is nearby. Four-season reereation at Killington 
and Pico Ski areas is minutes away as is Rutland for shopping, 
restaurants and other attractions. Offered at $495,000. 


Brooks h. barroN 
REAL ESTATE 
LLC 

1074 North Hollow Road, Rochester, Vermont 05767-9607 
802-767-3398 • fax 802-767-4669 
www.brooksbarron.com • barronre@ together.net 



4^ I 

^Tfrree Oaks 


Take a tour: threeoakschorlotte.com 


r 


e$ Treasure 



Three Oaks is a Greek Revival style new home, modeled after Dorset House at the neorby 
Shelburne Museum. Incomparably crafted with meticulous architectural detail on a pastorał 
setting of 58.27 acres, in prestigious Charlotte, Vermont. In its sun-lit clearing, Three Oaks is 
embraced by drystone terraces and perennial gardens: construction and landscaping completion 
is scheduled for December 1, 2004. Most-up-to-date energy saving and communication 
technologies. The private drive meanders past lush meadows & woods of ash, cedar, pine, błock 
cherry, sugar mapie, bur oak. Native Vermont flowers, ferns & wildlife abound. Deeded Lakę 
Champlain waterfront access to 80' dock with mooring rights. 7092 sf finished space with three 
■ Rumford fireplaces. 20 minutes to Burlington. 


Birney B. Boehland 

802 - 233-2859 

Price upon request 

info@threeoakscharlotte.com 
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126 College Street Burlington, Vermont 05401 802-660-2900 
One The Green Woodstock,Vermont 05091 802-457-4977 
580 Dorset Hollow Road, Dorset, Vermont 05251 802-867-0200 

CHRISTIFS 


The Exclusive Yermont Affiliate for 


CiRBAT ESTATES 


Woodstock 

WESTERLY 

Beautifully sited on 45 acres of woods, pastures, orchard, 
ponds, and gardens, this intact 1780’s Cape farmhouse on 
a dead end town road, is in turnkey condition and only 2 
miles from GMHA. Spectacular views, rolling meadows, 
stonewalls, and barn create the perfect country estate. The 
Cape residence has been fully renovated while retaining 
much of the original components. A first floor master suitę 
offers fireplace and bath. while the second floor has 3 
addtl bedrooms and fuli bath. SI,875,000 

Wadę I. Treadway 802-457-4977 


Win hall 

FOUR SEASONS 

Combine the excitement of a western log home with 
the enjoyment of changing seasons and convenience 
of Vermont’s Stratton Resort, and you have Four 
Seasons. Located in the prestigious High Meadow area 
with sweeping views over the Green Mountains, this 6 
bedroom, 7.5 bath home is truły in a class by itself. 
Newly constructed and awaiting the hand of a creative 
decorator. $3,475,000 

Robert G. McCafferty 802-867-0200 


Barnard 

GREAT MAPLES 

A spectacular circa 1800 cape sited on forty acres at the 
gateway to ąuintessential Barnard, Vermont. Newly 
renovated with a chef appointed kitchen, second 
kitchen/pantry, four bedrooms, each with private bath. 
Three patios, deck, open fields, pond with fountain. 
trails and pienie area. Turnkey condition and fully 
wired for home office capabilities. $2,175,000 

Wadę I. Treadway 802-457-4977 


South Hero 

PARADISE BAY 

Exceptional waterfront property with 450’ of Lakę 
Champlain frontage situated on 44 acres in South Hero. 
Offers total privacy and panoramie easterly views over 
Paradise Bay. The beautiful grounds feature lawns, 
fields, woodlands, perennial gardens. a pond, a dock 
and protected mooring area. The completely renovat- 
ed 3300 sq' expanded cape lakę house includes 3 bed¬ 
rooms, 5 baths, post and beam master suitę, multiple 
porches, atlached 2 car garage and 3 bay outbuilding 
fot equipment storage $2,500,000 

Wadę R C Weathersjr. 802-651-5392 


East Barkę 

BURKEVIEW AT BROOKRIDGE 

Extraordinary 142-acre parcel located at the foot of Burkę 
Mountain. Burkę Mountain Ski area, with its 43 trails and 
240 acres of ski terrain as well as 80 km of cross-country ski 
trails, is literally at your front door. In exchange for the right 
to loop its trails onto the Burkeview property, the Burkę 
Cross Country Center allows ski touring on its extensive trail 
network, one of the most beautiful in the State. The nearby 
town of Lyndonville (exit 23, 1-91) offers fuli services for 
shopping, restaurants, and other services. Timber cruise 
document available by request $4 l J7,000 

Wadę B.C. Weathersjr 802-651-5392 

www.landvesł.com 


West Windsor 

BRONSON FARM 

The former home of the late Charles Bronson, this 330 acre 
estate c. 1796 brick federal residence boasts 3 ponds, miles 
of trails and great views with privacy and protection. In 
addition to the 5 bedroom residence with separate apart- 
ment, there are 4 guest/caretaker homes. Equestrian facility 
offers: 100' x 200' indoor arena with 22 attached box stalls, 
tack rooms, a round covered training pen, 200’ x 400' jump¬ 
ing arena, and fenced paddocks each willi run-in sheds. 
Close proximity to Woodstock and the G.M.H.A make this 
the areas premiei gentlemani estate s i,8 { )5.000 

Wadę I. Treadway 802-457-4977 


Lancfi/est 

THE NEXT LEYEL OF SERYICE 


Woodbu ry 

HARVEY FARM 

Wonderfully pure Vermont antiąue cape style house 
on 51 acres of fields and woodland with a pond and 
mountain views. The approx 2,500 square feet, five 
bedroom post and beam farmhouse, built in 1851, 
still retains most of the original features. Also includ- 
ecl is an attached carriage shed, two other barns and 
a separate workshop and equipment storage build- 
ing \dditional land available. $465,000 

Wadę B.C. Weathersjr 802-651-5392 


Pontfret 

SEAVER HILL HAVEN 

Exceptionally sited and crafted home upon 37 ± acres 
containing maturę apple orchard, privacy and long dis- 
tance views. The light-filled home is adjacent to the 
famed Quechee Lakes community. Five bedrooms, four 
baths and elegant living quarters. Attached guest quar- 
ters offer one bedroom, fuli bath, sleeping loft and 
remarkable sweeping views to New Hampshire from the 
combination living room/dining area. $1,595,000 
Wadę I. Treadway 802-457-4977 


Shelburne 

4064 HARBOR ROAD 

Exquisite 9170 sq ft Shingle-style residence on 4 acres 
with 380 ft of protected water frontage on Shelburne 
Bay on Lakę Champlain, private dock and tennis court. 
Bluestone terraces and porches wrap around the lake- 
side of the residence with views of sunrises over the 
Green Mountains. 16 rooms with extraordinary detail, 
library, private offices, formal and informal living 
areas, and private guest apt. on a special Shelburne 
Point location near Burlington. $4,250,000 

Wadę B.C. Weathersjr 802-651-5392 
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Green Mountain Homes 



Minutes from the Basin Harbor Club 
with 10 acres & 427' of Lakę 
Champlain frontage. Residence offers 
5 beds, 9 baths, 4 fireplaces & a gra- 
cious guest suitę. Ponton. 

$2,500,000 



LOST COVE 


Spacious Arts & Crafts style resi¬ 
dence on a 2 acre lakefront cove oflfer- 
ing views of Lakę Champlain. 
Highlights include 2 master suites, 
chef’s kitchen, Rumford fireplace, 
vaulted ceilings & morę. Colchester. 

$995,000 



SHINGLE STYLE MANOR 


1998, 2,600 SF home with 3 beds & 3 
baths set on 10+ acres offering superb 
vistas of Lakę Champlain, perennial 
gardens, terraces, screened gazebo, 
gated garden house, & 3 car 

barn/garage with fuli loft. Charlotte. 

$1,250,000 



MOSMAN COVE 


133'of Lakę Champlain frontage with 
protected western views, custom built 
home with 4 beds, 4 baths & 2-car 
garage. Stone walkways. picturesque 
bridge, multilevel decks, gazebo & 
swimming dock. Ferrisburgh. 

$1,200,000 



PINNACLE ESTATE 


Private comer lot with spectacular 
lakę & mountain views. 7,500 SF 
executive home with 4 fireplaces, 7 
baths, 6 bedrooms, an Au-Pair suitę, 
chef’s kitchen, in-ground pool & 
enclosed hot tub. South Burlington. 

$1,495,000 



STILL MEADOW 


4,800 SF home with 341' of Lakę 
Champlain shoreline, chefs kitchen. 
fieldstone fireplace, central air. and 
first floor master suitę. Also, a horse 
barn, guest suitę, attached 2-car 
garage & 2 dock systems with 
hydraulic lifts. Addison. 

$999,000 




Lang, Lion & Davis 

A division of Lang Associates 

Yermont 's Exceptional Homes & Properties 

Sothebys 

INTERNATIONAL REALTY 

(617) 536-6632 

Phone: (802) 846-7939 Fax: (802) 864-1910 

www.LangLionandDavis.com 


Wonderful Four Season Views of Equinox Mountain! 


Mountain ridge location with outstanding, un- 
interrupted, panoramie views of Mt. Equinox 
in all tour seasons.Views overlooking Man¬ 
chester Village south (steeple tops visible)...views 
north to the Adirondacks. Gorgeous sunsets 
all year long. Front row seats on decks and in 
the pool for the Fourth of July fireworks! Fal- 
cons and hawks glide above. Peaceful cul-de- 
sac setting on private road with no traffic... convenient to town. Neighboring fire 
pond near house with hydrant. In ground pool with custom flume waterfall, ptx>l 
house, extensive landscaping and patio all convenient to Family Room on 
ground/lower le\’el. Two acres of fenced in yard. The Main House was built in the 
year 2000. The Master Suitę was added in 2002. All-Season Room which over- 
looks the pool and is completely insulated with gas "wood stove", baseboard heat 
and ceiling fan. This home has it all! New Exclusive. $899,000 

Josiah Allen Real Estate Inc. 

Route 30, Dorset, Vermont 05251 
(802) 867-5555 * Fax (802) 867-5713 • www.josiahallen.com 




Stowe, Vermont 

by Lindal Cedar Homes 
SALES — RENTALS 


Stunning riverside setting, 

Breathtaking mountain views. 

3 master suites • Fireplaces • Whirlpools 
Soaring ceilings • Walls of glass • Superior location 

802-253-4277 www.stoweriverwalk.com 


Looking FIND m 

jOI In Yermont; 

wrmontLife ? everywhere 


FIND IT! 

Nationwide: 

• at fine independent 
bookstores 

PLUS: 

• Barnes & Noble 

• Booklands of Maine 

• Bookstops 

• Borders Books 


• Encore Books 

• Hastings Books & 
Records 

• Lauriats 

• Little Professor 
Booksellers 

• Waldenbooks 


If you can't find Yermont Life , ask the storę clerk for it. If 
you still can’t find it, cali us toll-free at 1-800-455-3399, 
8-4:30 eastern time and ask for Marilyn. We'll do our best 
to see that Yermont Life is available in your community. 

Yermont Life 

6 Baldwin Street, Montpelier, VT 05602 
To Subscribe cali 1-800-284-3243 Ext. 0341 
www.VermontLife.com 
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Green Mount ain Homes 


STOWE YILLAGE COLONIAL 

This charming brick colonial built in the 
1800's is renovated to suit a large family 
with disceming taste. You'11 be captivated 
by the mahogany and mapie parąuet 
floor, brick fireplace and hearth, gour- 
met kitchen, exposed beams and moun- 
tain view. Located within walking 
distance to the enchanting village of 

Stowe and Stowe recreation path. A deck, porch, shed and attached garage 
add to the functionality of this home. With over 4700 sq. ft. of living area this 
property must be seen to be appreciated. 


Contact Kate Riley, Carlson Real Estate, Stowe, VT 
866-253-2502 or kateriley@carlsonrealestateinc.com 
www.carlsonrealestateinc.com 



R 



CHARMING ANTIQUE CAPE IN BRISTOL. 
Circa 1830, this home has a comfortable and 
sunny floor plan with a new cathedral ceiling, 
gourmet kitchen with Garland stove and marble 
island open into the formal dining and living 
rooms. Classic charm with exposed hand-hewn 
beams and all of the modern conveniences. 3 BR, 
2 BA on 1 A. with outbuildings. $293,900 


For information please cali Bonnie Gridley at 
RE/MAX Champlain Valley Properties 
fi 101 Court St., Middlebury, VT 05753 


(800) 545-8380 ext. 11 • gridleyb@sover.net • www.niidvthonies.com 



fountains 

Real Estate Incorporated 

70 + Acres, Duxbury, VT 

Tucked away in the mountains, this parcel 
was the site of an old farm, featuring out- 
standing potential views of the Worcester 
Mountain Rangę and the Stowe Valley. 

Price $ 210,000 

For morę information on this or other properties cali or visit our website 
Specializing in the sale of forested land and rural estates. 

14 Leavitt Road, Suitę 2, RO. Box 25, Pittsfield, NH 03263. 

Tel: (603) 435-7428 Email: realty@fountainforestry.com 

www.fountainforestry.com 



Custom Designed House & Barn Frames 
Authentically joined in the Yermont Tradition 




LIBERTY 

HEAD 


POST ó BEAM, INC. 

Cali 802-434-2120 

or send $5 for our complete 
design portfolio. 

P.O. Box 68-V 
Huntington, VT 05462 


www.libertyheadpostandbeam.com 


CLASSIC LYNDON POST AND BEAM. 
2-3 bedroom, 2 bath home on 12+/- acres. Fan- 
tastic views from every windowi Beautiful open 
fields, great for horses, very private setting. 
Home is in excellent condition with high wood 
ceilings; exposed beams; spacious, open rooms; 
smali barn; attached garage. #2247L 
$339,000. Cali Burkę. 

UN1QUE Peter D. Watson Agency, Inc. 

Burkę Office: 3965 VT Rt. 114, East Burkę, VT 05832, 
802-467-3939, e-mail realvt@nekrealestate.com. 

Hardwick Office: P.O. Box 1118, Hardwick, VT 05843, 

_ 802-472-3338, e-mail watsonre@together.net. 

REAL ESTATE Greensboro Office: P.O. Box 158, Greensboro, VT 05841, 
802-533-7077, e-mail wags@together.net. 
www.northernvtrealestate.com 


Happiness is ouming a 
B&B or Country Inn in Yermont 


Leave the stresses of daily life behind. 
HOSPITALITY CONSULTANTS 
with over 40 years experience can help 
you fulfill your dream. 

We specialize in Yermont Hospitality 
Properties, B&Bs, Country Inns & Restaurants 


www. hospitality consultants. com 
or tollfree 888-362-5007 




Yermont Life at Half Price 
for U.S. Military Personnel! 

Take a piece of home with you wherever you go: one-year 
subscriptions for $7.98— 50% Off the regular $15.95 price 
(US & military addresses only). 

Not in the military yourself, but know someone who is? 

Send them a giff subscription. With each new issue, you'11 be 
saying, 'Tm thinking of you." Same 50%-0ff price. 

Yermont Life salutes and honors our troops. 

It's easy! Order now. 

Name_ 

Address_ 

City_ST_ 

ZIP_APO/FPO_ 

MC/VS/DS_ 

EXP _ XUSA 

OR CALL 1-800-284-3243, ext. USA 
ONLINE: www.VermontLife.com/USA 
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Cale n dar ° _f inter JE v e ri t s 


Compiled by Lise Markus and K. Laroe 


Notę: All dates are indusive. Because the listings were 
compiled last fali, there may be changes in times or 
dates. Cali organizers to confirm. For informańon 
abont Vermont, contact the Vermont Department of 
Tourism and Marketing, 6 Baldwin St., Drawer 33, 
Montpelier, VT05633-1301, tel. 1-800-VERMONT, 
or uisit local information booths. To submit events, con¬ 
tact the Vermont Department of Tourism and Market¬ 
ing. For morę information about a particular event, 
cali the phone number in the event listing. The area 
codę for all Vermont telephones is 802. For an updated 
events calendar, visit wtviv. VeinnontVacation.com. 

Th rondli the 
Season 

Ascutney Mountain Resort, Brownsville. Cali for 
morę events. 484-7711. 

• Dec. 25-Jan. 4: Holiday Celebration. 

• Jan. 22-23: McBrian College Race. Division 

championships. 

• Feb. 11-13: Boston College Winter Carnival. 

B.C. ski team competes against New England 
college ski teams in slalom &C GS events. 

• Feb. 18-25: Presidents’ Week Celebration. 

Adams Farm, Wilmington. Cali for morę events. 

464-3762. 

• Mid-Dec.-mid-March: Sleigh rides, Tues.-Sun.; 

backwoods exploration on snowshoes, Tues.- 
Sun., 11 a.m. - 1 p.m.; Sat. 3-5 p.m. 

• Dec. 18: Holiday Spin-in! 

• Dec. 19: Meet Mrs. Claus. 

• Dec. 24: Christmas Eve Sleigh Ride. 

• Dec. 26; Jan.25; Feb. 23: Fuli Moon Sleigh Ride. 

• Feb. 8: Mardi Gras Sleigh Ride. 

Barre Opera House. Cali for other events. 476-8188. 

• Dec. 17-19: The Gift of the Magi &c The Last Leaf 

• Feb. 5: Eileen Ivers & Immigrant Soul. 

• Feb. 19: Pałace Theatre Players in H.M.S. 

Pinafore. 

Bennington Museum. Daily 9 a.m.-5 p.m. 
447-1571. 

• Dec. 5: Festival of Trees Sugar Plum Party, 1-3 p.m. 

• Dec. 9: Festival of Trees Finale Gala, 5:30-8:30 p.m. 

• Jan. 16-Feb. 9: Annual Student Art Show. 
Bennington Center for the Arts. Tues.-Sun., 10 

a.m.-5 p.m. 442-7158. 

• Thru Dec. 24: Smali Works Show. 

• Thru Dec. 24: Impressions of New England. 
Billings Farm & Museum, Woodstock. 10 a.m.-5 

p.m. 457-2355. 

• Dec. 10-12: Wassail Weekend. 10 a.m.-4 p.m. 

• Dec. 4-5, 11-12, 18-19, 26-Jan. 2: Christmas at 

the Farm. 10 a.m.-3 p.m. 

• Dec. 26-Jan. 2: Sleigh rides. 10 a.m.-3 p.m. 

• Jan. 8, 22, 29; Feb. 5, 12, 26: Family day in 1890. 

Advance reservations required. 

•Jan. 15-17; Feb. 19-21: Sleigh ride weekends. 10 
a.m.-3 p.m. 

Brattleboro Museum & Art Center. Daily except 
Tues., 11 a.m.-5 p.m. 257-0124. 
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Mount Snów founder 
Walter Schoenknecht. 


Mount Snow’s 
50th Anniversary 

Mount Snów was known as Mount Pis- 
gah until Walter Schoenknecht decided to 
transform it into a ski area in 1954. This win- 
ter Mount Snów celebrates Schoenknecht s 
vision and its 50th anniversary with a huge 
birthday bash December 11 and 12 and 
special weekend parties from January to 
April. Among the events: 

• December 11-12: ’50s Weekend Part)’ 
celebrates all that was in vogue during the 
19 5 Os, including the return of 
Schoenknechts famous Fountain Moun¬ 
tain, a water geyser in Snów Lakę. Musie, lift 
ticket deals, fireworks and birthday cake. 

• January 15-16: Celebrate the 1980s. 
Wear your favorite neon outfit while you 
enjoy top-notch freestyle skiing and snow- 
boarding competition and fireworks. 

• February 12-13: Tribute to the ’90s. Ski 
competition, fireworks and a hip-hop dance 
party in the Snów Barn. 

• March 19-20: Remember the ’60s: Musie, 
fun events and fireworks. 

• April 9-10: ’70s Weekend. Dance to 
a disco band; fireworks; prizes for best costume. 

Info: www.mountsnow.com, (800) 245-7669. 


• Thru Feb. 6: Andy Warhol: Intimate & Unseen. 
Brattleboro Musie Center. Cali for times & loca- 

tions. 257-4523. 

• Dec. 4: BMC Chamber Musie Series: Musicians 

from Marlboro. 

• Dec. 10-12: Brattleboro Community Chorus: 

Carmina Burana. 

• Jan. 29 & 30: Windham Chamber Orchestra. 

• Feb. 5: BMC Chamber Musie Series: Triple Helix 

Piano Trio. 


Burkę Mountain, E. Burkę. 626-3322. 

• Dec. 18; Jan. 22; Feb. 26: Comedy Show. 

• Dec. 30; Feb. 23: Steven Richard Lindholm, chil- 
dren’s singer. 

• Dec. 31: Torchlight Paradę. New Year’s Eve Bash 
with Run for Cover. 

• Jan. 16: Mountain Dew Vertical Challenge. 

• Feb. 4: Ski Ride with The Point. 

• Feb. 19: Live musie by The Chrome Cowboys. 

• Feb. 24: Marko the Magician. 

• Feb. 25: Casino Night, benefit for Kingdom Kids. 
Chandler Center for the Arts, Randolph. Cali for 

morę events, 728-6464. 

• Dec. 3-5: The Nutcracker. 

• Dec. 11, 12, 17, 18: The Spirit of Christmas. 

• Jan. 21: Scottish Highland Evening: łan MacHarg 

& Friends. 

• Jan. 28: Sweet Honey in the Rock. 

• Jan. 29: The Smothers Brothers. 

• Feb. 26: Chamber Orchestra Kremlin. 

• Feb. 27: Comedy Pet Theatre. 

Craftsbury Outdoor Center, Craftsbury Common. 
586-7767. 

• Dec. 12: The Craftsbury Opener, freestyle x-c ski 

race. 

• Jan. 22: Sled dog & skijor races, 10 a.m. 

• Jan. 29: Banknorth Craftsbury Marathon, x-c ski 

race/tour, 9 a.m. Reg. begins Nov. 1. 

ECHO at the Leahy Center for Lakę Champlain, 

Burlington. 10 a.m.-5 p.m.; Th., 10 a.m.-8 p.m. 
864-1848. 

• Thru Jan. 2: Amazing Feats of Aging. 

• Jan. 22-May 8: Sounds of the Sea. 

Fairbanks Museum & Planetarium, St. Johns- 

bury. Museum: Tues.-Sat., 9 a.m.-5 p.m.; Sun., 
1-5 p.m. Planetarium shows: Sat. & Sun., 1:30 
p.m. 748-2372. 

• Dec. 12: Annual holiday open house, 1-4 p.m. 

Free admission. 

• Dec. 31: First Night Planetarium Shows, 6-9 

p.m., on the hour. 

• Thru Jan. 31: Damaged Beauty: The Avian Series. 

• Feb. 18-Jan. 31: Pathways: Evolution in American 

Indian Materiał Culture. 

The Firehouse Gallery, Burlington. 865-7165. 

• Dec. 3-Jan. 9: The Sixth Annual Print Project. 
Flynn Center for the Arts, Burlington. 863-5966. 

• Jan. 7: Mermaid Theatre of Nova Scotia. 

• Jan. 14: Laurie Anderson. 

• Jan. 22: Late Nitę Catechism. 

• Jan. 27-29: Cul-de-Sac. 

• Jan. 28: Jack DeJohnette’s Latin Project. 

• Jan. 30: Contact. 

• Feb. 5: Garth Fagan. 

• Feb. 11: Polygraph Lounge. 

• Feb. 17-18: Home Movies. 

Helen Day Art Center, Stowe. Cali for morę 
events. Tues.-Sun., noon-5 p.m. 253-8358. 

• Dec. 7-Jan. 2: Festival of Trees & member an 

exhibit. 

• Jan. 15: Alfred Hitchcock’s The Trouble with 

Harry. Film, 6-8 p.m.; dinner & lecture, 8 p.m. 







• Jan. 21-April 2: Lucien Day: A Retrospective. 
Hildene, Manchester. 362-1788. 

• Thru Jan. 13: Holidays at Hildene. 

Killington Resort. (800) 621-MTNS. 

• Jan. 17: Snów Search Super Qualifier. 

• Jan. 23-28: Taste of Killington. 

•Jan. 30, Feb. 13: SuperpipeJam. 

• Feb. 13-18: Valentines Week. 

• Feb. 20: Dead Presidents Raił Jam. 

Montshire Museum of Science, Norwich. 10 

a.m.-5 p.m. 649-2200. 

• Jan. 15-Mar. 13: Rulers of the Ancient Seas. 

• Jan. 21-May 8: Crime Lab Detectives. 

Northern Stage, White River Jct. 296-7000. 

• Dec. 14-Jan. 2: My Fair Lady. 

• Feb. 3-20: Priuate Lives. 

Opera Theatre of Weston. Performances at West- 
on Playhouse (824-3821) 6c Paramount Theatre, 
Rutland (775-0903). Cali for times & locations. 

• Jan. 2-9: Amahl & the Night Visitors by Gian- 

Carlo Menotti, & The Chichester Psalms by 
Leonard Bernstein. 

Robert Hull Fleming Museum, Burlington. 
Tues.-Fri., 9 a.m.^4 p.m.; Sat. & Sun., 1-5 p.m. 
656-0750. 

• Thru Dec. 19: Fungi, Unicorns & Beached 

Whales: Artists As Naturalists; Bernd Heinrich: 
The Naturalist as Artist; The Chinese Scholar’s 
World; Hiroshige’s 53 Stations of the Tokaido. 
Smugglers Notch Resort, Jeffersonville. 644- 
1173. 

• Dec. 11: Brewfest. 

•Jan. 15, 29; Feb. 12, 26: SuperPipeJam. 

• Jan. 29: Heritage WinterFest. 

• Feb. 13: Northern Vt. Snowshoe Challenge. 
Southern Vermont Arts Center, Manchester. 

Visual, performing, studio arts. Tues.-Sat., 10 
a.m.-5 p.m.; Sun. noon-5 p.m. Cali for other 
events. 362-1405. 

• Dec. 4-Jan. 9; Feb. 12-Mar. 15: Solo Exhibitions. 

• Jan. 15-Feb. 8: Winter Members Exhibition. 
Stratton Mountain Resort. Cali for morę events. 

(800) 787-2886. 

• Dec. 12: Demo Day. 

• Dec. 29; Jan. 15; Feb. 19: Cold Wars Raił Jam. 

• Jan. 22: Tubbs Romp to Stomp Out Breast Cancer. 

• Feb. 5: Stratton Mt. School Ski & Snowboard 

Bali. 

Stowe Mountain Resort. Cali for morę events. 
253-3000. 

• Dec. 11-12: StoweFest Demo Days. 

• Jan. 4, 11, 18; Feb. 1,8, 15: Ski Bum Race. 

• Jan. 6-8: FCS Race for Kids. 

• Jan. 8-10: Eastern Cups. 

• Jan. 10-12; Feb. 7-9: Women in Motion Clinic. 

• Jan. 21-30: Stowe Winter Carnival. 

• Jan. 30; Feb. 27: Stowe Slopestyle Series. 

• jan. 30: Sports Illustrated for Kids Next Snów 
’ SEARCH. 


• Feb. 4—5: UVM Winter Carnival. 

• Feb. 13: Sweetheart Race. 

• Feb. 18-19: MMSC Mogul Challenge. 

Studio Place Arts, Barre. Tues.-Fri., 10 a.m.-5 

p.m., Sat., noon^4 p.m. 479-7069. 

• Thru Dec. 31: Annual Members Show. 

• Jan. 18-Feb. 16: Plugged In exhibit. 

• Feb. 25-Mar. 26: Letters, Words &C Books exhibit. 
Sugarbush Resort, Warren. Cali for morę events. 

583-6300. 

• Dec. 4: Toys for Tickets. 

• Dec. 18: Demo Days. 

• Dec. 31: Torchlight Paradę & Fireworks. 

• Feb. 5: Mardi Gras. 

• Feb. 12: Race for the Roses. 

• Feb. 26: Castlerock Extreme. 

UVM Lane Series. UVM Recital Hall, Burlington. 
7:30 p.m. 656-4455. 

• Dec. 3: Lionheart Holiday Program. 

• Feb. 11: Vassily Primakov. 

• Feb. 18: John Górka. 

• Feb. 25: String Trio of New York. 

Vermont Mozart Festival. Cali for times & loca¬ 
tions. 862-7352. 

• Dec. 16 & 17: Christmas Concert. William Met- 
calf conducting the Oriana Singers and Vt. 
Mozart Fest. orchestra. 

• Feb. 4: Paris Piano Trio. 

Vermont Stage Co., Burlington. 862-1497. 

• Dec. 1-12: Q«/7rm.Wed.-Sat., 7:30 p.m.; Sat. & 
Sun., 2 p.m. 

Vermont State Historie Sites. Cali 828-3051 for 
other events. 

• Dec. 11: Coolidge Christmas Open House, Ply¬ 

mouth Notch. 672-3773 

Vermont Symphony Orchestra, Burlington. Cali 
for times and locations. (800) 876-9293. 

• Dec. 1-4: Masterworks Series Concert 2/Flynn 
SymphonyKids Orchestral Youth Concerts. 

• Dec. 9-12: Holiday Pops Concert. 

• Dec. 16-19: Holiday Concert. 

• Jan. 26-29: Farmers’ Night/Masterworks Series 

Concert 3. 

• Feb. 5: Waltz Night. 


Special Euents 


DECEMBER 

3- 5: Vt. International Fest. Celebration of world 
cultures; crafts, food, musie, dance. Fri., 5-8 
p.m.; Sat., 10 a.m.-6 p.m., Sun., 10 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Blue Ribbon Pavilion, Champlain Valley Expo, 
Essex Jct. 863-6598. 

4— 5: Burklyn Arts Holiday Market. Morę than 60 
juried Vt. crafters. Sat., 9 a.m.-4 p.m.; Sun., 10 
a.m.—4 p.m. Lyndon Town School. 626-5836. 

4—5, 11-12, 18-19: Candy-cane-making demos. 
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VERMONT VERNACULAR DESIGNS, INC. 

595 TEBBETTS ROAD (802) 456-7020 write or cali for portfolio 

EAST CALAIS, VT 05650 1-800-639-1796 designs - $20.00 




Comfortable 

ROCKERS 


CHAIRS • RECLINERS 
SOFAS • & MORĘ 


Beautiful furniture 
in an assortment of 
solid hardwoods and 
designer fabrics to 
fit any decor. 

Free Catalog 

(800) 451-7247 LumBar Support 

www.kleindesign.com 

Klein Design, Inc. 99 Sadler St„ Gloucester MA 01930 

FURNITURE 


brigger® 



Enjoy Radiant 

Soapstone Warmth 


5 Reasons Soapstone is Better! 

• Soapstone holds twice as much heat as metal. 

• Soapstone heat is steady, even and comfortable. 

• Soapstone has a proven record of durability. 

• It has beautiful color, texture and marbling. 

• Variations in the stone make each stove unique. 
Plus, no power is required, so you can enjoy 
radiant warmth regardless of the weather! 


Name_ 

Address_ 


City/State/Zip_ 


Woodstock Soapstone Co., Inc 

66 Airpark Rd., Dept. 1997, West Lebanon, NH 03784 

www.woodstove.com 


1 - 888 - 664-8188 
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SPARK A 
FAMILY 
TRADITION. 


In the 52 Vermont State Parks, 
the simple things rise to the 
surface. To get started on your 
own summer tradition, visit 
www.vtstateparks.com. 
Reservations can be madę 
11 months in advance. 


YERMONT 


DEPARTMENT OF FORESTS, PARKS & RECREATION 
1 -800-VERMONT / www.vtstateparks.com 


2 p.m. Laughing Moon Chocolates, Stowe. 
253-9591. 

8-11: Vt. Holiday Fest. Celebrate the holiday 
spirit. Th. & Fri., 5-9 p.m.; Sat., 3:30-9 p.m. 
Killington Grand Hotel, various locations 
thoughout Killington. 422-3731. 

12: A Winter s Eve. Share in seasonal festivities, 
songs, stories by a roaring fire. 4-7 p.m. Ethan 
Allen Homestead, Burlington. 865-4556. 


JANUARY 

5: Electra Havemeyer & the Shelburne Museum, 

Lecture by Shelburne Museum President & CEO, 
Hope Alswang. 7 p.m. Kellogg-Hubbard library, 
Montpelier. 223-3338. Finding Voice Through 
Real Stories, with filmmaker Bess 0’Brien. 7 
p.m. St. Johnsbury Atheneum. 748-8291. 

6: Mindful Knitting Workshop. Knitting work- 
shop & retreat with Tara Jon Manning. High- 
land Lodge, Greensboro. 533-2647. 

9: Sunday Roast Beef Supper. 4-6 p.m. Methodist 
Community Church, Brownsville. 484-5944. 
14—16: Yankee Sportsmans Classic. Fri., Noon-8 
p.m.; Sat., 9 a.m.-7 p.m.; Sun., 9 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Champlain Valley Expo, Essex Jct. 877-0033. 
21-30: Stowe Winter Carnival: Fire & Ice. Vari- 
ous locations throughout town. 253-7321. 


FEBRUARY 


13: Sunday Roast Beef Supper. 4—6 p.m. 
Methodist Community Church, Brownsville. 
484 -5944. _ 

A r~t s & Alu s ic' 

(See also Through the Season) 

DECEMBER 


4-5: Artisans at Mapie Street. Juried craft show. 
Sat., 9 a.m.^4 p.m.; Sun., 10 a.m.-4 p.m. Mapie 
St. School, Manchester Ctr. 824-6218. 

5: After Dark Musie Series; Christine Lavin s Run- 
away Christmas Tree Concert. 7 p.m. United 
Methodist Church, Middlebury. 388-0216. 

Thru June 11: Contradance with Northern Spy. 

8 p.m. Trący Hall, Norwich. (603) 448-2950. 

12: Stone Church Arts Concert. Berklee String 
Orch. jazz & classical musie. 4 p.m. Immanuel 
Episcopal Church, Bellows Falls. 463-3252. 


JANUARY 

8: After Dark Musie Series: Chris Smither 
concert. 7 p.m. United Methodist Church, 
Middlebury. 388-0216. 

16 & 23: Vt. Youth Orchestra: Winter Meditation 
Concert. Jan. 16, 3 p.m., U-32 H.S., E. Montpelier; 
Jan. 23, 3 p.m., Flynn Ctr., Burlington. 


FEBRUARY 


2: Musie & Letters, lecture & demo by pianist 

Michael Arnowitt. 7 p.m. Unitarian Church, Mont¬ 
pelier. 223-3388. Landscapes of the Sublime. 

Slide & lecture about the development of American 
painting, 7 p.m., St. Johnsbury Atheneum, 748- 
8291. The Impossible Presidency. Prof. Frank 
Bryan discusses the presidency sińce 1950. 7 p.m. 
Ilsley Public Library, Middlebury. 

5: After Dark Musie Series: Stacey Earle & Mark 
Stuart concert. 7 p.m. United Methodist Church, 
Middlebury. 388-0216. Ascutney Ski Bali. Ascut- 
ney Mt., Brownsville. 484-7711. Soul of the 
Tango. Musie for a cold winter’s night. 8 p.m. 
Woodstock Town Hall Theater. 457-3981. 

Outdoors & 
Sporls 

(See also Through the Season) 

DECEMBER 


Thru March: Sleigh rides & ice skating at Cortina 

Inn. Sleigh rides, Wed. & Sat., 6-8 p.m.; ice 
skating, Fri.-Sun., 1-9 p.m. Rte. 4, Killington. 
(800) 451-6108. 


JANUARY 

9: Lakę Morey WinterFest. Skate, x-c ski, snow- 
shoe, sled, winter skills, workshops, all ages. 10 
a.m.-4 p.m. Hulbert Outdoor Ctr., Fairlee. 333- 
3549. 

15-16: North American Marathon Skating 
Championships. 10 a.m. Hulbert Outdoor 
Center, Fairlee. 649-3939. 

22: Lakę Morey Skate-athon. Skate the longest 
trail in the U.S. 10 a.m.-4 p.m. Lakę Morey 
Resort, Fairlee. 649-3939. 

27: Ice Carving Comp. Ice carving, bonfire, 
musie, food. Carving, 3 p.m.; musie & food, 
6:30 p.m.; judging, 8:30 p.m. Stoweflake, 
Stowe. 253-7321. 


FEBRUARY 


4—5: UVM Winter Carnival. Stowe Mt. Resort. 

253-7704. 

13: Quechee Winter Carnival. Skating, x-c skiing, 
snowshoeing, other events. 295-7620. 

18-19: Mt. Mansfield Ski & Snowboard Club 
Mogul Challenge. Stowe Mt. Resort. 253-7704. 
26: Tour de Stowe. Reg., 9 a.m. Tours, 10:30 a.m. 

Trapp Family Lodge. 864-5794. 

27: Stowe Derby. The oldest downhill x-c ski race in 
No. America. Reg. at Stowe High School. 253-7704. 


STATEMENT OF OWNERSHIP, 
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(Required by 39 U.S.C. 3685) 
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Montpelier, Washington County, VT 05602-2713. Publisher: Agency of Commerce & Community 
Development, Montpelier, VT 05602. Editor: Thomas K. Slayton, 6 Baldwin St., Montpelier, VT 
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Green Mountain 



To advertise write: 

Vermont Life Classifieds, 
PO Box 283, 


LA FROMAGERIE DLI ROYAUME in the heart 
of Vennont’s Northeast Kingdom offers the 
perfect holiday gift: an individual wheel of 
handmade cheese on a hand-thrown platter. 
$59.95 + $9 95 S&H. www.lafromagerie.biz 
or cali (802) 328-COWS (2697). 


Musie 


ACCORDIONS, BUTTON BOXES, Concertinas, 
New, Used, Buy, Trade, Repairs. Catalogues 
$5.00. Castiglione, Box 40VT, Warren, Mich. 
48090, (586) 755-6050. 

www.castiglioneaccordions.com. 


Real Estate 


Vergennes, VT 05491; 

or cali 802-877-2262; 
or fax 802-877-2949; 
or e-mail: info@GetSmartVT.com 


B&B Lodging 


Ali of Vermont, 
Close to Home 

Southeastern Vermont 
Bed & Breakfasts 

visit us at:www. SouthernVermontBnB.com 



WWW.THEINNATLOVERSIANE.COM Simple 
elegance in the heart of the Champlain Valley. 
Near Middlebury and the Lakę. 


Businesses for Sale 

VERMONT BUSINESS BROKERS: Fine selec- 
tion of profitable Vermont businesses for sale. 
Cali for extensive free catalog of listings. (802) 
985-2220, brokereVermontbusinessbrokers.com. 


Furniture Makers 


Offering a Fine Selection 
of Equestrian and ^ 
Country Properties 


Linda Fish-Brown 

800-859-2745, ext 705 

WWW.EQUINEHOMES.COM 



Vermont Property Owners Report 

A bimonthly newsletter for owners and buyers of 
Vermont real estate. We cover market trends, tax 
and legał matters, Act 68, State news, and morę. 
$48/year. Refund if not satisfied. Send check to: 
VP()R, Dept. G, P.O. Box 1564, Montpelier, VT 05601 
(To order by credit card, cali 802-229-2433) 


^Guilford, VT. Mapie Stand & Sugarhouse^ 

On 249 acres7, with potential for multiple home sites. 
State-of-the-art sugarhouse with electrical service and 
artesian well. 10 minutes from 1-91. Hiking, biking, ski- 
ing, horseback & snowmobile trails. Great views, pond 
sites, stonewalls, at the end of a dirt road. Under forest man- 
agement for the past 10 years. A unique property at 
$600,000. Contact (802) 387-4609. 


BARRETT & COMPANY, GRAFTON, VT. 

Sales and rental of fine country property. 
Representing Sotheby’s International Realty. 
(802) 843-2390, 

www.vermontpropertyforsale.com. 


GUILD OF YERMONT FURNITURE MAKERS. 

An organization of forty of Vermont’s finest 
craftsmen. www.vermontfurnituremakers.com. 


Mail Order 


The Original New England 
Snow Rake: Clean snów off your car with 
ease without scratching 
the finish. Trusted by 
car dealers for years. 
Sam Giammalvo’s Auto 508-999'3213 
order on-line www.samscars.com/rake.htm 


PHOTO & AR I PRINTS of Vermont and 
New England. (802) 353-0061, 

www.redclovervacations.com/photos.htm 

PRINTS & REPRINTS with a rural flavor. 
\ isit us ;it www.GreenMtnAlbum.com. 


SUGARBIJSH CONDOMINIUMS and Property 
Information. Sugarbush Investment Properties. 
(800) 521-4550 or www.sugarbushvt.com 

IN AND ABOUT DORSET, MANCHESTER and 

Southern Vermont. Fine country residential 
properties and land. Fuli service multiple listing 
office. (802) 867-5555, www.josiiihallen.com. 

GRAFTON, VERMONT — Rated #6 of “Most 
Beautiful Places In America” by USA News. 
Grafton’s choice homes and rental properties. 
Hughes Associates. (802) 843-2020, 

www.graftonvermontproperties.com. 

HAYING COVERED THE ENTIRE STATE for 

the last three decades, perhaps I can help you. 
Brooks Barron Real Estate. (802) 767-3398, 

www.brooksbarron.com 



Stoves 


AGA Cookers 

All cast iron construction for better 

enamel colors. Three types of fuel. 

Classic Cookers • 50-łB Lower Barneit Hill 
Middlesex,VT 05602 .802-223-3620 
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Yacation Rentals 


STOWE CHAITTS AND CONDOMINIUMS for 

the discriminating vacationer. Simoneau Realty, 
P.O. Box 1291, Stowe, VT 05672. 

(802) 253-4623, www.SimoneauRealty.com 

MACBAIN HOMESTEAD FARM VACATIONS 

Rooms and 3-bedroom apartment. Working 
farm. Heart of foliage. Skiing, hiking & 
snowmobiling. Non-smoking. No pets, please. 
Reasonable rates. 4080 Mack Mountain Road, 
West Danville, VT 05873, (802) 563-2025, 

macbain@kingcon.com 

LAKESHORE HOUSE, BARNARD, VT 

Beautifully restored home on Silver Lakę. Rent 
one of the two apartments or the entire property. 
(877) 4VT-LAKE or www.lakeshorevt.com. 

THE SUGARHOUSE AT GRASSHOPPER HILL 

Enjoy the experience of vacationing in a cen- 
tury-old sugarhouse nestled in a quiet Vermont 
hillside with all the comforts and conveniences 
you would expect in an exceptional home 
including air conditioning. Featured in the April 
2001 issue of Vermont Magazine and the cover 
story in the February 2001 issue of Builder/ 
Architect magazine. Located in West Fairlee, 

VT. (802) 333-4285, rkbailey@sover.net or 
www.grasshopperhillonline.com. 

STOWE COUNTRY RENTALS offers the largest 
selection of yacation homes and condos in the 
area. Yisit www.stowecountryrentals.com for 

complete descriptions and current rates or cali 
(877) 958-9990. 

100S OF VT YACATION RENTALS for rent 
by owners and agencies on-line at 

www.vermontproperty.com 

THERE S NO PLACE UKF STOWE! Enjoy our 
comfortable home: www.stoweloghouse.com. 

FREE YERMONT RENTALS MAGAZINE 

State’s largest guide to hundreds of photo 
listings of owners’ homes. 2nd guide covers 
Martha’s Vineyard, Nantucket & Cape Cod. 

Cali (800) 628-0558 or see 14,700+ rentals 
Online in color at http://CyberRcntals.com 

RTYERWALK LUXURY TOWNHOMES 

Stowe, VT. Sales and rental property. Stunning 
mountain and riverside setting. Three master 
suites with fireplaces and whirlpools, hot tub. 
Recreation room, soaring ceilings, luxurious 
amenities. Multiple adjacent units, pool, river 
access. Near Stowe trolley and recreation path. 
(800) 3 BUTTER, (802) 253-4277, 
www.stoweriverwalk.com 


BUTCHER BLOCKS. professional grade 
cutting boards, winę racks, decorative cheese 
boards, and morę. Laser engraving available. 
Great kitchen gift ideas for that special someone. 

www.vcrmontbutcherblock.com. 


Retreats 


MARR1AGE RETREATS with a professional 
couple, 20 years experience, (800) 707-4566, 

www.marriagequest.org. 
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Jon Gilbert Fox 



G loria LaBorie, left, Kenneth Sachs and Sheila Bass stand in front of the Mclndoe Falls 
Inn in Mclndoe Falls, where they worked with other locals to put up last year's 
mighty 22-foot-tall Christmas wreath, the most recent in the Northeast Kingdom 
town's 20-year run of big community-made wreaths. 

LaBorie, who has operated the inn sińce 1969, says the tradition began with a foster child 
she was caring for who suggested the inn do something big for Christmas. Since then, com- 
munity members and inn guests have adopted the project. Each November they help attach 
1,000 pounds of pine boughs to big wood frames and then haul the wreath upward on the inn's 
columns with a hoist and pulleys. The last two years Fontaine Tree Farm in Walden has 
donated the boughs. For information on a wreath-lighting and open house: (802) 633-2240. 
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What is VL AdLink? 

Now you can reąuest information from 
participating Vermont Life advertisers via 
our Web site at www.Yermont Life.com. 



How does it work? 

• Visit www.VermontLife.com. 

• Click on the VL AdLink icon. 

Here you can reąuest information and/or link to advertisers y Web sites. 

• Fili in your information and hit “submit”. 

You y ll recewe information ąuickly via e-mail or regular mail. 

How long will it take to get information? 

Each business has a different method for processing inąuires so the re- 
sponse times will vary from a same-day e-mail message to a week or 
morę via the regular mail. 


We hope you find VL AdLink helpful and convenient. But, if you 
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five weeks for delivery of information using the card. 
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NEY PIKĘ INSURANCE, INC. THE R1CHARDS GROUP WOODSTOCK INSURANCE SERVICES 

tions throughout Vermont Brattleboro, VT Wootfstock, VT 

775-2311 (802)254-6016 (802)457-1111 

ExceptionaI Insurance for homes • autos • art • jewelry • yachts • business 

• „■ ^cmubb 

Chubb refers to the insurers of the Chudli Group of Insurance Companies. Actual coverage is subject to the language of the policies as issued. Chubb. Box 161^ Warren, &K>6 1-1615. 

© 2004 Chubb & Son, a division of Federal Insurance Company, www.chubb.com/personal 
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us for morę Information about Chubb insurance. 


:kett, valine & macdonald, inc. 

h Burlington, VT 
• 649-6200 


FINN & STONE 
Manchester Center, VT 
(802) 362-5000 


HICKOK & BOARDMAN OF STOWE, INC 
Stowe, VT 
(802)253-9707 
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Nothing makes the holidays morę special than a stay at a 
traditional Vermont inn or B&B. And now you can take some 
of that tradition back home with you. Stay at a participating 
inn or B&B between November 19 and December 19, and get 
a free Christmas tree - not just any tree, but a fresh, 
beautiful, genuine Vermont tree. For travel information 
visit www.VermontVacation.com, or cali 1 - 800 -VERMONT. 


YERMONT 





www.VermontVacation.com 

1-800-VERMONT 

















